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KALABAHAI 


High above the Franconia, as she steams through 
jungle gorges, loom craters of six extinct volcanoes, 
sentinels to a thrilling passage. Here, on Alor Island 
so close to Bali, is an aboriginal dope -turvy world 
which no other Around-the-Worl Cruise visits. 


IMAGINATIVE PEOPLE 
PREFER THIS 
WORLD CRUISE 


Contrast ... keenness... piquant touches... 
these are the things which the Franconia itiner- 
ary offers in full exciting measure. Bali, with 
its graceful native ceremonies, has a special 
significance when you come to it so soon 
after Kalabahai, almost incredibly primitive! 


Franconia world travelers demand these ex- 
periences. To such people the amenities of 
living are a matter of course. They assume 
that the hospitality of Cunard White Star and 
Cook’s will be perfection itself... they know 
the Franconia was especially built to provide 
them every world cruising comfort. But these 
considerations, important as they are, are not 
their primary reasons for choosing this ship 
and this route. There must be novelty in the 
places they visit . .. something for their agile 
minds to work on! 


The 1935 Cruise, which sails from New York 
January 12th, from Los Angeles January 26th, 
takes 139 days, visits 33 ports and covers 
37,070 miles. Early reservations are best. . . 
and your local agent or Cook’s or Cunard 
White Star will help you plan. Rates, including 
shore excursions, are as low as $1750; $125 
less from Los Angeles. May we send you 
descriptive itinerary and rates? 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LIMITED 
25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 


ZEST IN WORLD CRUISING 


ONLY AROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE TO THE 
SOUTH SEAS AND SOUTHERN HEM!SPHERE 


‘In The Heart of San Franctsco”’— 


MORE THAN A PHRASE? 


HETHER you come for enjoyment ot for 


business, you'll find it wise to stay at The 
Palace Hotel—truly in the heart of San Francisco. 
Within four blocks are the majority of theatres, 
shops, banks (head offices,) wholesale firms, 
importers, and security firms. ( Besides, The Palace 
is deep in the hearts of San Franciscans, who enjoy 
its modernity, its traditions, its gaiety, its fine food. 
No wonder wise travelers choose The Palace! 


600 Rooms, each with Bath. 
Rates from $3 (single) upward. 


Che PALACE HOTEL 
CS San Francisco (ZA) 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE, Manager 


DE LUXE 
EXPRESS 
SERVICE 
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Only 19 DAYS to 
Capetown Via the 
Mild Southern Route 

With Transfer At Gibraltar 


Fastest service ever operated between 
New York and South Africa by any 
route! All the way you enjoy the delight- 
ful Lido Deck-life of the Southern Route 
—first on the Rex, fastest liner afloat, or 
the Conte di Savoia, world’s only gyro- 
stabilized liner—then, after Gibraltar, on 
the well known transatlantic liners, Duilio 
or Giulio Cesare, offering swimming 
pools, Lido Decks and luxurious accom- 
modations of the Southern Route stand- 
ard! Calls include Dakar, Capetown, 
Port Natal, East London and Port 
Elizabeth. 


For further information and reservations, apply 
local agent or One State St., New York City. 


ITALIAN LINE 


KENYA« UGANDA 


—the realisation 
of your 
holiday dreams! 


HERE is the holiday of which you have 
been dreaming. Every minute brings 
something new in travel, scenery and 
general interest. A real ‘“‘out-of-the-rut’’ 
holiday in Britain’s most attractive colo- 
nies—KENYA and UGANDA; coun- 
tries possessing a fund of varied and 
unending attractions for the traveller, 
big game hunter or naturalist. 


Kenya and Uganda can be thoroughly 
enjoyed under comfortable and modern 
travel conditions by the railways, lake, 
river and motor services that serve all 
parts of these territories. 


Send for copy of booklet “Travel in Kenya and 
Uganda.” Intending travellers will find it of 
immense value. 


H.M. EASTERN 
AFRICAN DEPENDENCIES 
Trade and Information Office 


Grand Buildings (Strand Entrance), 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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Explore the World's Far Corners 
With James Boring's 
SMALL PARTY CRUISES 


James Boring’s famous Small Party Cruises provide all 
the features of the big cruise but limited membership 
assures complete individual independence. Rates in- 
clude First Class accommodations on the finest steamers 
of the world’s greatest fleets and the best hotels and 
automobiles ashore. 


~ Around the Pacific 


South Sea Islands, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, 
Straits Settlements, Angkor, Philippines, China, Japan, Hawaii— 
S.S. MARIPOSA from San Francisco February 5th—122 days—all- 
inclusive rate. $1975 


Around the World Around the World 
East Bound West Bound 


The Mediterranean, Holy Land, Hawaii, Japan, China, Philip- 
Ee eemeindial)-Ceylon;, Straits pines, Bali, Java, Angkor, Straits 


é Settlements, Burma, _ India, 
Settlements, Angkor, Java, Bali, 


: Egypt, the Mediterranean— 
Philippines, China, Japan, Ha- S.S.. PRESIDENT HOOVER con 
ii—-S.$. AQUITANIA  f San Francisco December t 
cme ie ee: 31et_1312$ (via S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON 
De December 6th from New York) 
-days—all-inclusive rate, 


138 days—all-inclusive rate, 
$2185 $2185 


Secure complete information today from your local travel 
agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


In No Uther 


Hooded Komuso—the itinerant monk who begs with his flute for a few sen... 
The Tokonoma scroll which indicates that you are the honored guest...snow- 
crested Fujisan, inscrutable and glorious... indescribably lovely shrines and 
temples...and the innate joy of the Japanese who welcome you—are to be 
found in no other land but Japan. e A turn at real golf on the sun deck, or 
trap shooting and deck tennis —a tea party picturesquely Japanese, movies, 
Oriental parties—dancing—amid the backdrop of luxurious comfort. And a 
cuisine that is making the most ascetic passengers go gourmet...in no 
other ships but those of the N.Y.K. Line. © Magnificent motor liners cater- 
ing to American Tastes offer that type of service you would expect from 
one of the world’s greatest shipping companies. @ Express Service from 

San Francisco and Los Angeles via Honolulu. e Direct Service from 


Seattle and Vancouver. 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 
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Write to Department 19 for information, rates 
and reservations 


New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 

St.; Los Angeles, 605 South Grand 
Avenue, or any Cunard White 
Star Limited office. Consult your 
local tourist agent. He knows. 


(JAPAN 
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TRAVELBooKs 


AT LAST -THE POPULAR 


each 


tor only $ 


The cream of the travel books 
of well-Known authorg and 
leading publishers at a frac- 
tion of their original cost. Full 


library size, 54% by 8% inches, rich cloth binding, 
fine antique paper. 
illustrations. In 
books sold at from §$2 to $6, 
edition, printed from the original plates, now $1. 


End sheets carry full-size 
original editions these 
In this fine new 


their 


Mississippi with its cities, towns, and country. 


of the Day 


1. The Call of England. By H. V. Morton. A stimu- 
lating tour. 
2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. Will 
make every day in London a satisfying holiday. 
3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around the 
circuit of fascinating Trin. 
4. France from Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. It covers 
all France. 
5S. Come With Me Through France. By Frank Schoon- 
maker. An entertaining and interpretive guide. 
G. The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. By Basil 
Woon. Starts with cocktails at the Ritz, and Paris 
is ours. Y { 1 : 
9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wilstach. Islands RA E 
of enchantment—Majorca, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, OCTOBER CONTENTS 
Rhodes, etc. 3 f 
10. rey Seedbnin, By Ds H. Lawrence. Unspoiled 
ardinia by a great novelist. 
11. Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. McBride. VOLUME LXUI 1934. NUMBER 6 
Vivid pictures embracing every important city. 
12. Cems wae ys ahesnee tisis By Frank Schoon- 
maker. the outstanding features. i. 
13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hungerford. ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publisher 
14 an indispensable guide. ¢ ee ea 
s rough Europe on Two Dollars a Day. y Frank 5 
Sohoonnsa kena OncinentmGie anlkinex nen cive nizin Cry IN INDIA... 1 eee e cece e ee eee teen eee e ess. Cover Design 
fulfilled. Courtesy India State Railways 
15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By A. B. Os- 
eee A delightful appraisal of the worth-while FRONTISPEEGE 02 es scicca soto eR ca Ce eee Ree CE 
things. i 
16. Towns of Destiny. By Hilaire Belloc. Famous towns . 
oiicheNaneiatatcedeieh etony. CONQUERING THE STRATOSPHERE. alate seis sige eveekerstele ets ean 
18. In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. African ex- By Don Glassman 
plorations full of surprises. : 
19. The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our Vase Makers oF THE ANCIENT HAST...............0000002-. 18 
West—mountain trails, Painted Desert, pueblos, etc. L b 
20. Under the Sky in California. By C. IF. Saunders. By ucy Em ury 
Mountain, desert, and canyon. 
21. Lbndos: rg and Role in Seven er = A, Mil- AMERICA’S, “GREAT TILK shy, sore (oic,s art iele oat s,s le toie i «foe cey et eats ener 
ton. aily programs that are triumphs of selection. 
22. On Mediterranean Shores. Ly een Pee The By Wendell Chapman 
“ sere 7 t, k 
price ae a gecleo say weeitce rolataly,Crecce, Baye Baron MuncHauseN — Prince OF TRAVELERS........-..--+- pa A! 
23. Mect the Germans. By H. A. Phillips. Modern By Henry Albert Phillips 
Germany and its people. f 
24, Ths Romanile Kast. By S. Greenbie. Gorgeous pan- Lorps or tHE Houserops—1iN BUuDAPEST................... 24 
orama of India, Siam, China and Japan. ; 
25. Rambles in Old London. By G. B. Gordon. His- (Pictures) 
torical London; churches, taverns, and scenes of his- 
toric events. : THe Forcorren ROMANCE OF SPETSAE......... Parmar, AL 
26. The Spell of Ireland. By A. Bell. Lakes, rivers, By Kenneth Matthews 
27 Gaatles, ap bers: 2 5 Wc Gord 
3 wo Wagabonds in Spain. y Jan an ora Gordon. 
iw Guartisteninlcltortherwayn Spain In Yosemite Nationa JPN SS Gn vaor oer OdADG Goce Saco Bini. or! 
28. As It Is In England. By A. B. Osborne. Villages, (Pictures) 
castles, cathedrals, and landscapes. ex 
29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne. Cities Nomaps oF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH esd 
with medieval color—Carcassonne, San Gimignano, By M.P.G dAd Cretl 65,) pen ae ae Bias 
Toledo, Rothenbess ac : a i y M. &. Greenwoo ams 
30. Together. By Norman Douglas. ummer days in an 4 
4 Alpine village. THe New Lanp BENEATH THE CRESCENT.......... wiatieee aise) eee 
31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wilson. Pageant of By Memduh M. Mazlum 
Paris—boulevards, Cee in vane oe etc. a 
. An Italian Holiday. y é ilstach. Zigzag 
32 journey through Italy, full of information and drama. NationaL TraveL Crus BuLietin....... aD Brit chet PPM ee! 
33. Old Glamors of New Austria. By S. A. Clark. Tour- : fe 
ing post-war Austria. TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS...........+-.-++- He Ac cs sig ace 
34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By A. C. Laut. 
Our great Northwest, in swift, exciting episodes. | 
35. Red Tiger. By P. Russell. Travel and adventure in R 
Mexico and Yucatan. 
3G. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth Wells. A 
Mediterranean cruise. Lively and amusing. re 
37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down the 
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38. The Adventures of a Tropical 43. The Island of Penguins. By Bi WiegieaeoeaRa NRCS , eeore 
3 . F ystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. EDITORIAL 
ae By Harry jes Foster. le Seepetaa ee Osea ane and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; Temple Bar 
39 rade a ee 44 Whaling. pe ARS Been ‘Scatkt House, 22-23 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 13 Rue Marivaux, Paris. 
Z ley. With her. husband, Carl i By A. J. Villiers. Thrilling ad- ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Akeley, and alone. Mrs. Akeley ventures on a modern whaler. NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th St. 
hunts and photographs jungle 45. The Road _ Round _ Ireland. CHICAGO, ILL., 360 North Michigan Ave. 
life. By Padraic Colum. Ireland by LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 553 Bendix Building. 
40. Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. one of its most famous writers. LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
= Lipo aes fights, cathedrals, pict ae leee --------; Fare ; Faris: I. RANGE. 20 ive Combou c ie 
alaces, fiestas, promenades, etc. ubscription, four ollars a_ year, irty-five cents per copy. or foreign 
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41. The Spell 
Islands. By Archie Bell. Neck- 
lace of the Caribbean—Virgin 
Islands, Martinique, Dominica, 
St. Kitts, Barbados, etc. 

42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. 
Zenzinov. Through Siberia, to 


4 West [6th St., New York 

Please send the books marked with a 
circle. I enclose $ .......... -. (Plus 
10 cents postage for each volume.) 


0 Check here if wanted C.0O.D. 
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Change of address must be made prior to the 5th of 
Both old and new 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 
the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. 
addresses must be given. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. 

COBURN GILMAN, Editor 
COPYRIGHT, 1933, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 
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TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, photo- 
graphs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be taken 
to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the material sub- 
mitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. The contents 
of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature,’’ which may be found at any public library. 


The best knockabout costume that 
has made its bow this season, sturdy 
enough to brave any weather and stout 
enough to stand all sorts of wear 
either in town or country. The tweed 
coat is % length, with full hemline 
and wide armholes, and the skirt of 
material to match is slightly flared. 
Worn with this is a black or brown 
crepe de chine blouse high at the 
neck, with a fastening of white but- 
tons. The tweed may be had in black 
and white or brown and white. Coat 
$29.75, Skirt $12.75, Blouse $8.75, 
Hat $10.00. 


PECK & PECK, 
‘New York City. 


Dust-laden streets make for dust- 
invaded pores—but Marie LEarle’s 
superb Jssential Cream will truly 
cleanse the skin as well as keep it 
perfectly lubricated. In one conveni- 
ent jar you obtain two helping hands 
for your face—a _ space-saver that 
travellers especially appreciate! 


MARIE EARLE, 
714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Few gifts are as generally accept- 
able to both the younger generation 
and their elders than a camera, movie 
or still. The prospective buyer of 
photographic paraphernalia will find 
at Willoughbys only superior mer- 
chandise at fair prices. 
WILLOUGHBYS, 


110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 


For eliminating every vestige of 
superfluous hair, I know of no method 
better than ZIP, Epilator—IT’S OFF 
because IT’S OUT. There is now 
available an attractive Kit which re- 
tails at $1.00, and which contains all 
the products needed for these treat- 
ments. Or, if you prefer, I recommend 
you step into Madame’s Berthe’s Salon 
for either a free demonstration or a 
regular treatment. 

MADAME BERTHE, 


562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
BACLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


With my, weather eye always open for what I consider typically 
correct travel apparel, I seldom find what I am looking for; that is, 
the perfect balance of the unusual and the conventional. But I have 
just turned up a coat that meets this difficult requirement. It is the 
sort of coat you will wear and wear, and then eventually surrender 
relucantly to someone who needs it, feeling you have done a noble 
deed. Severely tailored, with long slim lines, fitted in at the waist, 
it is a joy to look at. There is a scarf collar of the pull through 
type, crossing at the left shoulder, and the fitted sleeve at the top, 
develops a flare at the wrist. The scarf collar is of the same mate- 
rial as the coat, which I saw in two shades of brown tweed, flecked 
with white. The coat is wool interlined, and lined with self-colored 
silk. To wear with this coat I have im mind, a frisky little brown 
felt, of a modified beret type, with a pert orange and brown quill 
stuck on at a ridiculous angle. For those who want a more staid 
effect any one of the various sports models in plain brown felt pro- 
vides the necessary contrast to the flecked tweed material of the 
coat. Information concerning price and where this coat may be 
purchased will be sent gratis on request. 


Desk ensemble in gold checked leather, strikingly modern in design and 
effect. In addition to the desk set, there are frame, $10.00; accordion letter file, 
A to Z index, $7.00; address and telephone book, A to Z index, $4.50; cedar 
lined, two-compartment cigarette box, $5.00; match box holder, $.75. The desk 
set consists of pad, 12 inches by 10 inches, inkwell, ink stand, calendar, roll 
blotter and letter opener, $7.50. 

Ovington’s booklet, containing suggestions for gifts from all over the world. 
Sent free on request. 


OVINGTON’S, 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, 
New York City. 


No charge whatever to our subscribers. 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 


Just write us your needs. 
16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


This is the useful dress every 
woman dreams of with the chameleon- 
like quality of expressing simplicity 
mornings and elegance afternoons, an 
effect achieved by beautiful severity 
of line and the exquisite quality of 
the lustrous. black crepe of which it 
is fashioned. The single relief is a 
jabot of self material, with scalloped 
edges bound in white, a detail which 
is carried out in the finishing of the 
sleeve below the elbow. One piece 
dress, price $69.50. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


A coat to brighten blue Monday, its 
wide Fisher dyed Raccoon collar flat- 
tering enough to smooth the lines of 
care in any face, its warm brown 
tweed reminiscent of the Berkshires 
in Autumn. It has a plain brown 
crepe lining. The coat is snug-fitting 
at the waist line and its brown leather 
belt gives a youthful appearance to 
figures from 16 to 40 in which sizes 
it is made up. Price $195.00. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 


For the first 
time since it was 
introduced to the 
public Guerlain’s 
have packed their 


exotic and _ rav- 
ishing perfume 
Liu in a small 


size bottle, at the 
very remarkable 
price of $19.00. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York City. 
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CONQUERING THE STRATOSPHERE 


The Highest Flights Made By Man—What Aerial Explorers Are Seeking— 
The Airways of the Future 


By DON GLASSMAN 


N HIS endless quest for knowledge man has discovered the 
stratosphere. Above the blue, like a kingdom lost in the 
depths of space, it lies cradled in a zone of ebony nights and 

violet days. None but the brave venture there now; the jour- 
ney is for explorers and pioneers, not for sightseers. The trails 
are unnumbered and uncharted, and none know where they 
end. But this much we know: a stratosphere trip, lasting less 
than a day, fills the explorer with as many profound impres- 
sions as could be found in any year of ordinary travel. 

On crossing the boundary of this new-found realm, one sees 

a stainless sun, set like a blaz- 
ing gem in a field of amethyst, 
radiating light, warmth, and 
luster to captive planets and 
their satellites which spin like 
tops along their fixed orbits. 

Is this the midnight sun of 

Norway? No. Even high noon 
is a sort of twilight in the 
stratosphere, and at any lati- 
tude you may see the sun 
piercing a starry and violet 
sky in which the constellations 
gleam like dagger points. Blue 
skies are mere illusions after 
all, made for the mortals who 
swarm over Mother Earth. 

Imagine sailing through the 

perennial calm of this strat- 
osphere and looking upon 
man’s domain below, far be- 
low. Rivers like the Hudson, 
Ohio and Mississippi meander 
like silken threads etched into 
the earth. Green pastures and 
planted fields appear like 
patches on a giant’s garment. 
In the distance, a mountain 
range broods in mist and haze. 
Clouds, like puffs of cotton, 


air-tight gondolas. 
wander about seeking anchor- Oo ed 


1es of incomparable beauty reward the audacity of 
airman who flys through the clouds which guard the 


portals of the stratosphere. 
From “Beauty of Flight” 


TRAIL BLAZER OF THE STRATOSPHERE 


Professor Auguste Piccard, who is seen here after one of his epochal 
flights above the blue, is the father of stratosphere exploration in 
Science, inventive genius and sheer courage 
carried him higher than any man before him had ever soared. 


age. If. your eyes had the benefit of infra-red lenses you would 
see beyond mountains and crevasses in the earth’s crust to the 
very brink of the globe, the same brink which the Ancient’s 
feared; and then you would feel sure in your heart that the 
earth is a sphere, for your eyes would have seen it in the 
round. 

The stratosphere is a vague place in the average man’s geog- 
raphy, mainly because it only recently came to be explored. 
To this day, its upper reaches are undefined; its lower boun- 
daries are better-known. 

The stratosphere is highest 
over the Equator, about ten 
miles, and lowest over the 
Poles, about six miles. In the 
latitude of the United States 
it begins at a height of about 
seven miles, which corresponds 
to the maximum altitude 
reached by clouds. The strat- 
osphere itself is almost vapor- 
less, which explains why its 
atmosphere is always trans- 
parent. The limit to the 
height of the stratosphere is 
now assumed to be about 
thirty miles above sea level, but 
this is still speculative. 

Although the stratosphere 
maintains a remarkably even 
temperature, it differs from 
place to place, from season to 
season, and from night to day. 
At an altitude of fifteen miles, 
the temperature range is be- 
tween —58 and —76 degrees 
Fahr. Strangely enough, the 
temperatures above the trop- 
ics are lower than those above 
the temperate zones. 

We owe the stratosphere’s 
discovery to Teissereno de 


Wide World 
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; Sovfoto 
THE START OF THE RECORD FLIGHT 
The Soviet balloon, the “USSR,” set the world’s record for altitude 
when it soared to a height of 62,230 feet on its first flight. It is seen 
here ready for the take-off while two captive balloons carrying in- 
spectors give the bag its finul examination. 


Sovtoto 


IN THE GONDOLA 


Before the flight of the “USSR” a Soviet army doctor made careful: 
tests of the airmen’s endurance. The doctor is counting a flyer’s pulse 
under conditions similar to those obtaining in the stratosphere. 


Bort, a French meteorologist who in 1896 sent up unmanned 
sounding balloons freighted with instruments. The facts they 
recorded were astonishing; they smashed the old notion of a 
one-piece atmosphere whose temperature decreased. steadily 
with ascent. At a given altitude, about 33,000 feet, the ther- 
mometer stopped its headlong plunge and remained fairly sta- 
tionary, between —60 to —70 degrees Fahr. As high as Teis-— 
sereno de Bort could send his hydrogen messengers, he found 
the temperature fairly constant. This led him to speak of the 
“isothermal layer,” which he later changed to the “strato- 
sphere.” Cr 

Contrary to the popular belief, the stratosphere was actually 
invaded by men more than seventy years ago. Glaisher and 
Coxwell, intrepid English balloonists, rose to 37,000 feet in 
1862, but they, like others, were unaware that they had entered 
a new realm. 

The truth is, the stratosphere’s existence was first proved by 
meteorologists and their faithful six-foot hydrogen balloons 
weighted down with ingenious self-recording instruments. Soar- 
ing to a height of about twenty-two miles, the robot balloons 
have recorded temperatures and pressures at all levels lying 
between the earth and the stratospheric spaces. By this method 
of exploration the major divisions“of the atmosphere have been 


roughly defined as follows: — 


The zone between the earth’s surface and the lower boundary 
of the stratosphere is now known as the “troposphere.” It 
contains the clouds and the thick blanket of air which sustains 
life and protects it from the powerful radiations of cosmic 
space. fa 

Between the troposphere and the stratosphere lies a thin bar- 
rier zone where the temperature remains practically stationary; 
it is now known as the “tropopause.” The tropopause is, in 
effect, the border line between two aerial regions, a sort of no- 
man’s land. Below this border there are storms of gale-like 
force, shifting clouds, fogs and violent disturbances, involving 
the movement of countless tons of gases. But above, in the 
realm of the stratosphere, all is quiet, calm and vaporless. 

The ostensible serenity and calm in the stratosphere deceive 
the human senses. Its energies are grim and subtle, and beside 
them the fury of earthly gales and cyclones are like puffs of 
breeze. The stratosphere’s sea of noble quiet is shot through 
with radiations whose power exceeds our own power of com- 
prehension. These energies stream from the sun, from the cos- 
mos, from everywhere. 

The first enlightenment about the invisible energies in the 
stratosphere came to us from a Swiss, Professor Gockel, who 
measured the force of “radioactivity” as he rose to a height of 
13,000 feet in a balloon, in 1910. What puzzled him was that 
“radioactivity,” known to be an earthbound force, actually 
grew stronger as the balloon ascended. Victor F. Hess, of Inns- 
bruck, followed Gockel’s example and ascended to a height of 
six miles and learned that the rays grew stronger and stronger. 
There was some mistake, thought Hess. The mistake was this: 
the mysterious rays did not issue from the earth, nor were they 
radioactive. They were more powerful, more penetrating than 
any known rays. They were genuine cosmic rays, streaming 
from the Creator’s heaven, something new to the thought of man- 
kind, and Hess is the man who first recognized them as such. 

With the discovery of cosmic rays, the eyes of scientists defi- 
nitely turned toward the stratosphere, and we see Millikan, 
Compton, Clay and others making expeditions to the ends of 
the world for purposes of measurements and observation. 

The stratosphere lured men, but the best-equipped airplanes 
could scarcely reach 40,000 feet without endangering the lives 
of their pilots. An open-basket balloon manned by Captain 
Hawthorne C. Gray, of the U. S. Army Air Corps, ascended to 
a height of 42,470 feet in 1927, but the adventure spelled his 
death. 


There was something impersonal and disheartening about 


Se 
Wide World 


THE “EXPLORER” IS MADE READY 


The dramatic flight of the “Explorer” began in a natural amphitheater in the Black Hills of South Dakota. After reaching a height of 60,613 feet the 
balloon ripped and the three members of the crew were forced to parachute to the earth. 


sending unmanned hydrogen balloons into the stratosphere. The 
information obtained was accurate but not eloquent, factual but 
not moving, convincing but not vital to the men who sought to 


SSNS: 


MAKING AN AERIAL GIANT 


Three acres of cotton fabric were required for the envelope of the huge 

balloon used in the National Geographic Society-U. S. Army Air Corps 

stratosphere flight. Working in a dust-free atmosphere, young women 

carefully pasted together the seams of the balloon cloth and covered 

them with rubber tape. The fabric is held in place not by pins but 
by ten-pound weights. 


understand it. The desire for further knowledge was unsatisfied. 
Forth came an obscure professor from a Belgian University, 
a man like a tall thin reed, with a rim of scraggly hair around 


THE “EXPLORER’S” GONDOLA 


The gondola which hung from the largest free balloon ever built—a 

bag with a gas capacity of three million cubic feet—was welded together 

out of super-light magnesium alloy. These workers are welding into 

place the moulding for a small glass porthole. At the left is one of 

the two manholes from which the flyers made their escape when the 
bag ripped. 


his bald head, with spectacles, 
and all the earmarks of a ped- 
agogue who had spent his days 
fumbling books for worthless 
knowledge. A _ stratosphere 
explorer? Ha ha! Back to 
your books, professor! You 
will find adventure in climbing 
a flight of steps! 

But the hollow-eyed pro- 
fessor held fast to his notions 
and proved (to those who 
needed proof) that brains can 
lift a man to greater heights 
than brawn. While heroes, 
conquerors, warriors and men 
of muscle yawned, Professor 
Auguste Piccard soared into 
the stratosphere inside an air- 
tight sphere of metal and re- 
turned unscathed from an ad- 
venture that stunned civiliza- 
tion. 

He reported scant new 
knowledge about the intensity 
of cosmic rays, but he had 
succeeded in other ways. He 
brought back startling word 
pictures about the earth and 
the sky and the practicability 
of human flight in the strato- 
sphere; and he displayed ex- 
traordinary photographs of the 
earth’s wrinkled face. This 
frail but iron-willed man will 
live long in history. It is not 
so much what he learned as 
what he taught which matters. 
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SETTLE’S BALLOON AT SOLDIER’S FIELD 


Lieutenant-Commander Settle’s stratosphere balloon is seen here 
a few minutes before the ropes were cast off and the giant envelope 
rose over Soldier’s Field Stadium in Chicago. This flight, the first 
of two, ended ten minutes after the take-off because of-a leaky valve. 
In his second flight Settle reached an altitude of 61,236. feet. 


Piccard laid down the first 
principles of stratospheric ex- 
ploration by balloon. He es- 
tablished the bold precedent 
of an artificial atmosphere. 
He evolved the shape of the 
balloon envelope and gondola 
and, in general, he mapped 
out a course of procedure that 
is faithfully followed to this 
day. 

Piccard threw the limelight 
on the stratosphere, and it 
holds the same popular fancy 
today that the polar areas held 
one century ago. But Piccard’s 
main objective in navigating 
the stratosphere, the cosmic 
rays, has recently given way ‘to 
a host of new objectives. 

The Russians were the first 
to emulate Piccard’s achieve- 
ment. They built a balloon of 
greater capacity and equipped 


it with more instruments. In 


their second expedition they 
reached the phenomenal alti- 
tude of 72,178 feet, or 13.67 
miles above sea _ level, but 
faulty construction of the gon- 
dola supports caused the death 
of the gallant crew. 
Lieutenant T. W. G. Settle, 
of the American Navy, fol- 
lowed the Russians with a 
successful flight to an altitude 
of 11.6 miles, for which he won 
the world’s record, it having 


Courtesy John Day: From “The Beauty of Flight” 


ABOVE THE THUNDER CLOUDS 


From the air thunder clouds present a magnificent spectacle. Huge cumulus clouds, rising through one atmosphere strata after another, assume 


the form of “turrets.” 


The upper portion of thunder clouds is generally concealed from observers on the ground. An airplane, however, can fly 


round the turrets and the pilot can watch the grandiose panorama of the thunder storm throughout its entire vertical extension. 
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THE FLIGHT OVER MOUNT EVEREST 
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From “First Over Everest? 


The flight over the world’s highest mountain in 1933 by the Houston-Mount Everest Expedition was one of the great aerial achievements of recent 
years. In this photograph a blanket of clouds is seen stretching toward the Himalayan peaks. From Everest a plume of snow, blown by a hundred 


been denied to the Russians because their country does not be- 
long to the Fédération Aéronautique Internationale, whose rules 


govern all such undertakings. 

The joint expedition of the 
National Geographic Society and 
the U. S. Army Air Corps was the 


most carefully planned _ strato- 
spheric exploration undertaken 
thus far. 


This magnificently endowed ex- 
pedition, costing in the neighbor- 
hood of half a million dollars, 
anticipated a broad program of 
research with a balloon envelope 
whose capacity exceeded by more 
than three and one-half times that 
of any preceding one. With a vol- 
ume of 3,000,000 cubic feet, this 
balloon hoisted one ton of special 
apparatus and three men in the 
crew; the total weight which rose 
from that natural dish-basin near 
Rapid City, North Dakota, was 
about seven tons, 

In their floating laboratory, the 
crew, consisting of Captain Albert 
W. Stevens, famous as an aerial 
photographer; the veteran balloon- 
ist, Major William E. Kepner, 
and Captain Orvil A. Anderson, 
controlled the operation of ap- 
paratus assembled from far and 
wide. Most of the incidental work, 


mile an hour wind, stretches eastward a distance of sixteen miles. 


Acme 
ARMOR FOR THE STRATOSPHERE 
A special all-rubber suit has been designed for Wiley Post 
who plans to make some special experiments in high al- 
titude flying. He hopes to achieve a speed of 350 miles an 
hour. At this velocity he will be able to leave New York 
before breakfast, fly to California and return to his starting 
point at sunset on the same day. 


such as taking photographs at regular intervals and recording 
temperature, altitude and pressure, was automatically handled, 


leaving the explorers free to 
broadcast their impressions and 
to manage the delicate naviga-|\\, 
tion. 

Some structural defect caused 
the balloon to crash, destroying 
most of the valuable apparatus. 
From the technical point of view, 
the flight was a near-failure; from 
the public’s point of view, it was 
successful, since never in the his- 
tory of flying was such poignant 
drama brought directly into mil- 
lions of homes through the me- 
dium of the radio, to wit: 

Announcer: Ahoy! in the strat- 
osphere balloon. Are you—? 

Captain Stevens: We are about 
ready to jump. 

General Westover (in Washing- 
ton): I don’t understand you. 

Captain Stevens: Wanted to re- 
lieve your mind. We are settling 


down .. . the bag is pretty well 
torn up. 

General Westover: Now I can 
hear you... . 

Captain Stevens: We have a lit- 
tle chance to stay with it... we 
will see what will happen... . 


General Westover: We are pull- 
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The records achieved by the various expeditions to the stratosphere are graphically illustrated on this chart. 
The part of Europe shown on the map was theoretically visible to Professor Auguste Piccard at the height 
reached on his first trip—an area of 218,956 square miles, including nine nations. 


Thus the aerial drama was 
played before a vast audience. 
Three men in a metalosphere 
drifting across uncharted skies 
and millions waiting below for 
the dénouement. The crew 
jumped finally, and fortunately 
all were saved by their para- 
chutes. 

The aims of this expedition, 
which remained practically un- 
fulfilled, fell into many groups, 
but principally they were as 
follows: 

To record a set of tempera- 
ture and barometric measure- 
ments from the earth to the 
stratosphere and back in one 
day. 

To check the barometric 
measurements of altitude by op- 
tical methods. An accurately- 
focused ¢amera made automatic 
photographs of the terrain at 
regular time intervals. This 
data would be useful in compil- 
ing new altitude tables for the 
guidance of aviators. 

To capture samples of air at 
various altitudes. 

To record cosmic ray fre- 
quency, penetration and move- 
ment at various levels. The rays 
are far more powerful in the 
stratosphere than on the earth. 

To study wind direction and 
velocity. 

To measure solar radiation. 

To photograph the solar spec- 
trum, and therefrom to deduce 
atmospheric conditions in the 
upper reaches of the strato- 
sphere. 

To obtain a record of sky 
brightness and sun _ brightness. 
At heights of thirty to forty 
miles the sky is supposed to be 
black even in mid-day. 

To learn the effects of altitude 
on radio transmission. 

To gather practical informa- 
tion about balloon navigation. 

To discover the best possible 
level for stratospheric airplane 
travel. 

To these main _ objectives 
might be added numerous small 
experiences and observations 
which are realized as accessories 
to a successful flight. 


ing for you. (Pause) Of course, these high balloon expeditions bear also on the 
‘Announcer: Calling Major Kepner in the stratosphere bal- problem of utilizing the stratosphere as a medium for high- 
loon. speed airplane communication. 
Calling Ma ; Even before Piccard’s first venture, various governments be- 
Major Kepner: Hello. gan exploiting the high skyways for the avowed purpose of in- 
Announcer: Will you please broadcast, Major ? creasing military , speeds. 
Major Kepner: What for? We’re in trouble up here. (Later) Speed! That is still the bugbear of commercial aviation. 
The bottom of the balloon looks like a sieve . . . getting ready The present cruising limit of two hundred miles an hour is 
to jump. (Continued on page 45) 
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immemorial the 

women of Tunisia have been 

hauling water in earthen jars 

slung on their backs or balanced 
on their shoulders. 


Since time T WAS a pleasant Feb- 
ruary day for idling along 
the quay at Sfax, watch- 

ing the fishing boats skim in, 

enjoying the hues of their 
sails, the brilliance of their hulls. 

The people of Tunisia have a passion for painting things, as 
might be expected of Berber blood be-spiced by ancient Greece 
and Arabia. Even their horses become objets dart, especially 
the white ones. The hand of Fatma is a favorite decoration 
for rumps, very effectively done in orange, with mane, tail, and 
hoofs to match. Mauve-grey carts sporting the immortal 
“daisy” motif might win some guileless artisan a prix de Rome. 
Flame, azure, canary, almond-green, with a dash of black, make 
a rich palette for the bodies of two-wheelers or the bodies of 
boats. 

And there, too, against a wall beside the quay, gleam great 
piles of pottery, carelessly heaped, iridescent as shells, and of 
the purest classic shapes! A rather breath-taking spectacle— 
so much beauty so nonchalantly displayed with never guard or 
guardian in sight. But when, for centuries, a race has been 
potting fine jars as part of the daily program, it doesn’t prize 
them any more than 
cheap dishes are cher- 
ished by Uncle Sam’s 
suburbanites. 

Tunisia—true daugh- 
ter of the Mediter- 
ranean—is a land of 
grapes and olives, of 
grain and little water. 
Clay storage jars are 
commonplace in a 
country where _ silos 
and  frigidaires__ re- 
main anachronisms; 
and many a long, pale 
road is enlivened by 
drifting groups of girls 
with cerise scarfs and 
deftly shouldered am- 
phorae. In the Sahel, 
despite scant rainfall, 
the olive prospers be+ 
cause of abundant sea- 
dew. On the edge of 
this southeast coastal 
section Sfax lies, cir- 
cled on the land side 


with some two million 


is the walls of this mud-plaster dwelling in El Ballas discarded water jars have been used 
for re-inforcement. Much pottery is still made in this old Egyptian village. 


VASE MAKERS OF THE ANCIENT EAST 


The Living Art of the Potter—From the Nile to the Atlantic 


By LUCY EMBURY 


orchard trees, Nearby, at the east, loom the Isles of Kerken- 
nah, renowned for sponges, devil-fish, and the fact that Hannibal 
once took refuge there. Southward, sixty-two marine miles 
across a stretch of shallow water, rests Djerba—a solid fact, not 
fable at all, though long ago described by Ionic wanderers as the 
“Island of the Lotus-Eaters.” 

Incidentally, there’s nothing decadent about lotus-eating, at 
any rate as practiced in North Africa today. Often, lofty ju- 
jubes (zizyphus sativa, popularly called “lotus-tree”) overarch 
the roads with leathery, locust-like f oliage, and the more scrubby 
Cyrenean lotus (zizyphus lotus) is no uncommon sight upon 
a plain. Both are cousins of our own harmless buckthorn and 
both bear a small, sweetish fruit which the natives enjoy as 
we enjoy cherries. Certainly, lotus berries lack the disintegrat- 
ing potency of poppy milk or Indian hemp; though of course, 
the ancient, unlike the temperate Mohammedan, may on oc- 
casion have succumbed to jujube bounce—a question best left 
for Homer and Virgil to settle. 

Djerba is something more important than the stamping- 
ground of bygone bibbers. A low island, an oasis really, linked 
to the mainland at ebb tide by a sandbar picturesquely known 
as Tarik-el-Jemil, Road of the Camel, Djerba catches the imag- 
ination for many 
reasons, chiefest of all 
perhaps because of her 
pottery, this pottery 
we see tumbled in 
heedless profusion 
upon the wharves at 
Sfax. At Guallala, on 
the south side of the 
island not far from the 
Road of the Camel, 
clusters a colony of 
potters pursuing their 
trade in timeless fash- 
ion. Their fingers have 
inherited memories of 
ages, sO no wonder 
they mould sure, pure 
shapes. The backbone 
of the population is 
Berber, the prehistoric 
North African stock, 

“white” people of no 
mean culture, whose 
alphabet has six more 
letters than our own 
and four more than 
the Arabic. Evidently, 
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a race with something to say! 
On Djerba (as in Morocco and 
southerly Algeria) they still 
speak their own language and 
express themselves effectively 
also in jewelry, in tissues, in 
vases. 

A patient group, and peace- 
able, these potters, belonging 
to a special Mohammedan sect 
imbued with Quaker spirit. 
Tenacious, too, holding safe 
against repeated invasion their 
art and their “island of golden 
sands” besung by Flaubert. 
Many Greeks are there, espe- 
cially in sponge-fishing season; 
and Jews have made it their 
home since the fall of Jeru- 
salem in the first century 
A.D. Malvina Hofman did 
a memorable head of a Djerba 
rabbi, seen in New York a few 
winters ago and not to be for- 
gotten. But this is stepping off our trail, a long trail leading 
back through the history of ceramics to the amazing impress 
of early pottery upon after-centuries of architecture—a minor 
art indelibly patterning a major, rather as if a butterfly had 
by some magic decalcomania transferred the spots on its wings 
to the skin of a leopard. And in the enchanted “true story” of 
ceramics that handful of workmen at Guallala have significance 
as a visible link in the dateless chain tying the efforts of neo- 
lithic man to the activities of modern artisans. 

Since the dawn of time, across North Africa from Egypt to 
the Atlantic, Berbers have roamed, settled, and labored. Nile- 


ALONG THE NILE 


The ancient river boats of Egypt still stop along the banks at El 
Ballas where they are loaded with water bottles. El Ballas today 
still ships its bottles to all parts of Egypt and many parts of. Europe. 


dweller and Djerban are at 
bottom one, though many 
races, both known and_ un- 
named, have crept up the Old 
Green River, swept across Sa- 
haran stretches, stamping the 
land with divers monuments 
and its inhabitants with di- 
verse features, The pottery of 
Tunisia is interesting; the pot- 
tery of Egypt superb. It is odd 
how among nations, © among 
individuals, sometim one is 
called ‘to a great destiay. The 
destiny of Egypt was to mould 
the arts of the world, and the 
force of its spirit is not yet 
spent. The: genius of Egypt 
was at home in sculpture. An- 
cient cliff and temples offered 
stupendous surfaces for treat- 
ment even as does today’s sky- 
_seraper ©or mammoth public 
building. 

Did the first sculptors, first potters of the Nile valley and 
plateaux take lessons from immemorial teachers, one wonders? 
Perhaps they learned to etch the flanks of vases, the facades of 
buildings, by watching wind and sand at work upon desert 
rocks, with its sting and swirl producing “magnificent examples 
of dry erosion and most beautiful sculpturing.” Perhaps the 
secret of glaze was suggested by those curiously polished stones 
near the Cataracts, stones overlaid with a glistening film, “of 
almost microscopic thinness, consisting chiefly of oxides of iron 
and manganese, with salts of magnesia and lime.” Eons ago 
maybe some fellah leaned on his flint hoe, stared down at the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


DRAWING WATER IN EGYPT 


Today, as in the past, irrigation canals are an indispensable part of the agricultural life of Egypt. There are about twelve thousand miles of these 
canals, many of which are navigable. Here the ancient method of hauling water by means of leather buckets is still in use. 
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female dung beetle, discovered from her how man might make 
himself an earthern bottle. For, in truth, this ugly insect is an 
accomplished artist! The French naturalist, Fabre, records her 
technique. “With little taps of her broad feet she models the 
formless mass of scrapings into a pear, perfect in outline and 
exquisitely finished. The part that rests on the floor of the bur- 
row is crusted over with particles of sand, while the rest is 
polished like glass.” This “pear” serves as a receptacle for her 
egg, so its tapering end is hollowed out, and the inside too is 
“polished and glazed” before being finally plugged with a neat 
fibre cor’. 

Such © sight must have stimulated the nascent wits of Stone 
Age fo. At any rate they left a distinguished batch of pot- 
tery: polished ware of red with black decoration or sometimes 
white and, later, a buff base painted in red. Sir Flinders Petrie 
has excavated literally thousands of their shallow graves which 
fringe the Nile and by several milleniums anticipate the pyra- 
mids. For convenience sake he has named this period the 
Badarian (from Badari, the district where vast cemeteries 
dating approximately 8000 B.C. were found) and with succinct 
authority states: “The Badarian civilization was the oldest then 
(1924) known in Egypt; it had finer pottery than that of any 
later age, also hardstone work and glazing.” Migrants from 
Asia had come in, bringing knowledge of things beyond in- 
digenous Berber ken: emery, for instance, not a Nilotic min- 
eral, yet so useful for polishing vessels or weapons, the hardest 
of all stones save only the diamond. Like the diminutive vase 
of the dung beetle, these neolithic Badarian pieces were all 
hand-moulded. Many more centuries had to tick away before 
Nile potters discovered the convenience of a wheel (the earliest 
“thrown” bowls, etc., date 3747 B.C., 4th Dynasty), and the 
wheel operated by foot instead of hand reached Egypt, via 
Babylonia, probably, about the time Christ was born. 

Exciting to contemplate the decoration of primitive pottery, 
to realize that vase divisions brought to birth the metope of 
architecture. Little did those sun-stained men—experimentally 
patting clay with their fingers, treading it into plasticity with 
their feet, sweating above improvised kilns, laboriously firing 
pot by pot, chanting prayers to gods of earth and flame and 
water lest vessels break and long labors be lost—little did they 
guess or little care as they squatted, breathing hard, incising 
designs on the side of some grain-jar with grimy thumb-nail, a 
pointed bit of stick or shell, that they were forefathering the 
Doric frieze. However, that’s exactly what happened! But 
don’t take my word for it, rather listen to Petrie, who knows 
his subject as few do: “The metopic series was developed to 
separate squares of design around vases. In this form it pre- 
cedes by a thousand years the architectural use of parallel lines 
between metopi¢ groups. “There is no meaning in grooving the 
ends of the roof beams in a building; but when the device of 
parallel lines to separate groups was well fixed in vase painting, 
it naturally was transferred to a similar duty in architecture.” 

Nature was niggardly along the Nile, niggardly of all verdant 
things and most especially trees: tamarisk and palm, acacia 
and sycamore about complete her list. It was not till the time 
of the Pharaohs, notably Queen Hatshepsut and her famous 
plant expedition to Punt (on modern maps, Somaliland) that 
green things in variety commenced to grow. Still, from the be- 
ginning, Nature had a plan: what she withheld in verdure she 
bestowed in soil and color, with seemingly sparse gifts set the 
scene for a race of great potters and great architects. From 
Sinai to Abyssinia she armored the globe in granite; with sand- 
stone she cased the Nile’s west edge between Thebes and Khar- 
toum, generous layers running out to meet the Libyan Desert 
and often thickly topped by white limestone. 

In other words, she placed within human reach three splen- 
did stones for building. Not content with that, she saw to it 
that the river’s alluvium should be fine and extraordinarily 


(Continued on page 43) 


THE POTTER AT WORK 


On the island of Djerba off the cost of southern Tunisia, potters still 

turn out vases in simple classic shapes. This workshop is built partly 

from material salvaged from early Roman edifices. While two work- 
men are shaping vases, an assistant is kneading clay. 


Mi etropolitan Museum of Art 
A SHIPMENT OF POTTERY 
Huge piles of newly-made jars are seen here waiting shipment down 


the Nile. The clay deposits along the banks of the river provide a 
material that lends itself readily to the potter’s art. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A PRIMITIVE KILN 


The smoke seen rising from this hill comes from one of the primitive 

Egyptian kilns still in use. Large water jars are seen drying in the 

sun. When they are thoroughly dry, they will be placed in the kiln 
for baking. 
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AMERICA'S GREAT ELK 


Through the Year with the Migrating Herds—Antlered Warriors and Their Combats 


By WENDELL CHAPMAN 


LK were originally: distributed quite generally throughout 
our land. Now the best opportunities of seeing them 
are to be found in the great game preserves of the West. 

The largest herds are in Yellowstone Park and Jackson Hole 
adjoining the park to the south, where they are protected from 
hunters. In this region there are between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand of these splendid animals. The elk, however, 
is rarely seen in the daytime during the summer. He lies un- 


LORD OF THE RANGE 


In the prime of life the male elk is a powerful creature. His huge antlers are in- 
dispensable weapons in the bitter conflicts that take place in the fall. 
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der cover of deep forests to avoid the heat. If you wish 
to see him, you should seek the meadows on moonlight nights 
or in the early morning and late evenings. Sometimes small 
bands are seen near the auto roads, but the elk is generally 
timid and a past master in hiding himself. Therefore it is 
best to be quiet and walk into the wind when stalking 
him. 

On occasion, however, old bulls have become callous to 
the public—in fact even disdainful. One such 
bull has lived in the Norris Geyser Basin in 
Yellowstone Park for several years, and many 
a tourist has stalked him, roused him. from 
his bed, pressed forward for a snap-shot and 
seen plenty of action in the finder. The old 
bull will stand for just so much. He evidently 
has an arbitrary boundary beyond which he ex- 
pects every one to remain. Anyone who sets 
foot over that sacred, imaginary line is charged 
and given the scare of his life. The bull is ex- 
asperatingly camera shy. He usually waits un- 
til the visitor is almost, but not quite, ready for 
a beautiful shot, and then he charges before 
the picture can be snapped. The elk can easily 
outrun a man, but he has never actually over- 
taken a tourist. These facts indicate that he 
understands bluffing and, indeed, he may have 
a sense of humor as well. 

However, he once charged with malice afore- 
thought a ranger naturalist, who was crowding 
him for a close-up, having driven him from a 
mid-day siesta into the sunlight. At the mo- 
ment the majestic form was almost perfect in 
the finder, the bull tossed his head back and 
charged. The naturalist ducked behind a sap- 
ling which fortunately was near. On came the 
bull, the whites of his eyes showing. The man 
grabbed a heavy stick and stood behind a tree. 
The bull reared and was about to lunge forward 
to slash viciously with his fore feet when the 
man darted desperately forth and swatted him 
on the cheek. In mid-air the bull halted and 
settled his front feet slowly to the ground, 
blinking as if expecting more. The ranger 
ducked back. The bull circled around and 
walked off, unphotographed. This incident oc- 
curred during the summer season when the 
bull’s growing antlers were tender and covered 
with velvet. 

About the first of June when the bulls are 
growing stubby antlers and when most of the 
elk have shed their ragged winter coats, the 
heavy cows steal away, one by one, guarding 
carefully their destinations, even from their 
own kind. When next seen, they are furtive, 
gaunt and solitary. Normally elk seek heavy 
timber when hiding, but the cows select sage- 
brush pastures in which to secrete their young. 
The sagebrush affords good shelter for the 
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IN THE EARLY WINTER 


After the mating season is over the cows drift off by themselves. Winter chills the ardor of the bulls who wander off and form a bachelor club of 
their own. The herd of cows seen here is following the well established migration trails to lower levels where winter pasture is more plentiful 
and the climate less severe. 


calves, and the mothers may watch the spots from a distance. 
Within a week many of the cows are back in the band with 
strong-legged, spotted calves. Some come back alone, restless, 
yearning, searching, their udders swollen and feverish. Con- 
stantly their eyes rove over the sage. Bears or coyotes have 
found their cradles. 

If a grizzly bear finds a calf 
the mother is helpless and 
must flee for her life. If a 
coyote approaches, the mother 
challenges him. But the coyote 
has much of the fox in his 
make-up. One morning we ob- 
served an elk cow darting this 
way and that at a coyote which 
she nearly struck down with 
her front feet. Each time she 
returned to her newly born 
calf, the coyote followed. 
Three bulls passed nearby 
merely glancing at the fran- 
tic mother. We were help- 
less for we were separated by 
a swollen river. The coyote, 
like a matador, taunted and 
eluded the cow. Leading her 
a hundred yards away from 
the calf, he turned and yipped 
in her face} Furiously the 
cow renewed her charge. 
Another coyote who had 


TIMID YOUNGSTER 


The cows secrete their young in sage brush pastures where they guard 
them carefully until they are old enough to walk. 


been in hiding ran to the calf and severed the large cord 
of one hind leg. The mother rushed back. Both coyotes 
trotted to a nearby hillock and sat watching, their tongues 
lolling out and their teeth glistening. The hamstrung calf was 
unable to follow the mother, who would eventually have to 
leave for water. The coyotes 
knew thi and could bide 
their time. And that is an 
old coyote custom. 

But the toll of the coyotes 
and bears is not great. Na- 
ture intended the elk as a vic- 
tim for large wolves and moun- 
tain lions as well as the bear, 
and their drain on the elk 
numbers was large. These kil- 
lers have been eliminated 
from most sanctuaries, and the 
prolific elk increases in num- 
bers. Incidentally, the fact 
that the elk does increase 
so rapidly under protection 
makes him one of the most 
promising of our big game ani- 
mals for hunters of the fu- 
ture. 

Although the grizzly bears 
kill a few calves during the 
days when they are too young 
to follow their mothers, these 
great bears seldom kill many 
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HIS FIRST TREK 


When they are a week old the calves are able to travel with their mothers. On their slender legs they follow their parents to the rich grazing region 
of the higher mountains where they will live in comparative safety. 


adults. Formidable as they are, they rarely turn to killing 
big game. Fortunately they den up for the winter months 
when berries, roots, insects and small rodents are scarce, 
and when they would have to turn to hunting. On occasion, 
however, a grizzly does kill a grown elk in the early spring 
when food is scarce and the elk are weak. Such a spectacle 
was reported by Tom Phillips, foreman of the Buffalo Ranch 
in Yellowstone Park. 

One day, while patches of unmelted snow still lay in the 
Lamar Valley, a grizzly bear and three yearling cubs rushed 
from the cover of timber, charging a herd of elk. As the elk 
sped away, the old _ bear 
singled out a cow. This cow, 
weak from the long winter and 
the drain of myriads of ticks, 
debilitated by the spring gorge 
and heavy with calf, was lag- 
ging behind the others. By 
maneuvering the grizzly cut 
the cow from the herd. As 
the band retreated to a patch 
of timber, the bear pursued the 
cow up the valley allowing her 
to run in a large circle. The 
cow endeavored to return to 
her band which had stopped 
in a grove where many of them 
stood behind trees, peering 
through small openings in the 
evergreen branches to watch 
the chase. They were more 
interested in their own safety 
than in the fate of the cow. 
At the end of the first lap 
the bear swung in a larger 
circle forcing the cow toward 
the cubs who were peeking 
over the river bank. - At the 
proper time they scrambled 
up in plain sight. Thus cut 
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TESTING ITS STRENGTH 


Calves develop rapidly, quickly gaining self-confidence and the ability 
to travel swiftly. This youngster is showing his parents an un- 
expected burst of speed. 


off from the herd, the cow turned and again galloped up the 
valley. As the old bear passed she looked anxiously at the 
cubs, as if expecting them to spell her off, but they merely sat 
watching, and then ducked below the bank. 

When the cow completed the second lap, her nostrils were 
wide, her eyes wild, her head shrinking. The cubs rushed out 
again to turn her up the valley. Again they sat back to watch. 
Their mother was blowing hard, her tongue out and her head 
turned appealingly to the lazy cubs. They ambled over the 
bank to peer from behind a bush, apparently accustomed to 
having their meals provided. The cow was shortening her circle. 
The bear took advantage of 
this poor judgment and cut 
across, thus pressing harder 
the exhausted creature. An- 
ticipating the cow’s course, the 
cubs at last got busy. They 
ran down the _ river bed, 
watched from the proper po- 
sition, and when the elk bolted 
for the bank they jumped up. 
The cow came down with a 
snort. Her hoofs jabbed deep 
as she stopped. Hesitating for 
a moment she wheeled and, 
with fatigue dragging at her 
feet like the suction of heavy 
mud, lunged back past the old 
grizzly. With a spurt the 
latter closed in. A blow to 
the cow’s hip sent her stag- 
gering to the ground. Be- 
fore she was, down, claws 
hooked around her nose. A 
wrench of the head, a snap of 
the neck, and all was over. 
The bears tore in for a savage 
feast. 

But the elk who lives past 
the first green grass has little 
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to fear, as a rule, from the 
grizzlies. The calves are able 
to travel with their mothers 
when a week old. After the 
few critical days, the season of 
plenty and comparative safety 
ensues. 

During this season the bull 
guards carefully his growing 
antlers. While they are devel- 
oping, he fights or defends 
himself with the sharp hoofs 
of his front feet, which are 
sufficient to put a wolf or man 
out of commission in short or- 
der. When the antlers are 
“green, the bull will run 
through dense timber, twisting 
and weaving his head from side 
to side. Although you cannot 
see how he could possibly take 
those spreading antlers between 
the close-standing trunks and 
through the protruding limbs, 
he eases them by as carefully as 
if they were eggs. A slight in- 
jury, in addition to being 
painful, may hinder symmet- 
rical growth. If the antlers are not perfectly developed, the 
bull, however strong, has little chance of defending the sanctity 
of his home. He does not use the antlers as weapons until 
Jate fall when the blood has stopped flowing and the dried 
velvet has been rubbed off. At that time he must fight for a 
family and that is evidently what he lives for. 

The elk is polygamous. Courtship when observed by a 


AWAITING HER SUITOR 


During the first part of the courting season cows lift their ridiculously 
small heads to the sky, flap their mulish ears and act with appropriate 
modesty and shyness. 


disinterested onlooker is, of 
course, a most. ridiculous 
affair. From that point of 
of view, the elk’s love an- 
tics are pure comedy l- 
though his feelings appear 
strangely familiar. After all, 
adolescence is the same 
whether it comes once in a 
lifetime, as with us, or once a 
year as with him. Competition 
is keen among the bulls for 
their harems. Three or four 
weeks before the cows are ro- 
mantically inclined, each bull 
begins rounding up desirable 
creatures. The harems range 
in size from a few cows and 
calves to thirty-five or more, 
depending upon the strength 
of the bull and the develop- 
ment of a perfect set of antlers. 
However, winning cows is one 
thing, and keeping them is 
quite another. Many a bull 
has gone about taking unto 
himself prospective wives, only 

; to be run out of the back 
door when an overpowering monarch comes to take over his 
harem just at the proper time. 

Love comes to the elk in the autumn. Its first symptom 
causes the bulls to rouse from the summer lethargy and thresh 
the evergreen saplings to rub the irritating velvet from their 
antlers. The nights are dominated by bugling in all degrees 
of perfection, from the sustained melodies of the old bulls to 
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RIV ALS 


During the mating season bulls need every ounce of their strength for their struggles. The bull at the left is nearing the prime of his life. 
Age is indicated in the slightly sagging body line of the one at the right. 
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WINTER MIGRATION 
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Elk were originally found in most parts of this country. Nowadays the largest herds are seen in Yellowstone Park and Jackson Hole where they 
are protected from hunters. In this region there are from twenty-five to thirty thousand elk. The herds are best seen during the winter migration. 


the chopped-off efforts of the young. The latter, like young 
roosters, feel a lot cockier than they sound. The old bulls 
send forth a sustained modulating yodel of flute-like delicacy 
—a love song few birds can equal. The nights resound also 
with the clanking of hardened weapons, in preliminary bouts. 
In these semi-serious contests many bulls learn their proper 
standing and later, when empires are at stake, they often aban- 
don their thrones to a stronger bull without fighting. 

With the weapons unsheathed and the serenading in full 
swing, each bull rounds up his prospects. Thrusting his nose 
forward and rolling his head from side to side, he trots smoothly 
to the cows of his ever-increasing band. At first they lift their 
ridiculously small heads to the sky, flap their mulish ears, and 
look as if they were saying, “How foolish of him.” But the 
hardest hearts eventually soften. 

Of course, there is a great 
deal of shifting about’ in own- 
ership. The cows never know 
who eventually will be their 
master, because stronger balls 
drive off the weaker and con- 
fiscate their harems. When 
masters of different ranges 
come together during the mat- 
ing season, then real battles oc- 
cur. An old timer once saw 
such a fight. 

One autumn a bull in his 
prime had gathered a dozen 
cows. His bugle was mellow 
and sustained, gliding per- 
fectly from note to note. 
Boldly he answered the chal- 
lenge of other bulls and easily 
trebled his harem. One eve- 
ning as he was inspecting his 
affinities-to-be, a strange bugle, 
unusually sustained and beau- 
tiful, floated down the valley. 
The young bull wheeled and 
answered the call, ending with 
short musical gasps. Back 
through the forest came the 
reply, the yodeling eh-yaw, 
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IN AN ANGRY MOCD 


This bull hates the camera and few photographers managed to get 
his picture. He is seen here in his summer pasturage in Yellowstone 
Park with his growing antlers covered with tender velvet. 


eh-yaw, eh-yaws added. Above all the voices of other bulls, 
two dominated the night and converged until the strange bull 
stepped from the shadows of the trees into the moonlight of 
the meadow. The bugling then ceased and in its place melo- 
dious coughs broke in violent staccato as the two stood face 
to face, almost duplicate images. Slightly sagging body lines 
of age marked the newcomer. The younger bull shook his head 
and charged. The intruder tapped the earth contemptuously 
with his hoofs as he trotted forward. They crashed head-on, 
each bracing and shoving. Muscles rippled under bristling 
coats. Hoofs jabbed down and slid back in the moist earth 
beneath the straining bodies. Clanking, twisting, snorting, each 
bull pushed forward when the other gave way. If one hoof 
slippéd in the moist earth, the owner was shoved backward. The 
two bulls in antlered embrace surged in a furious dance. Glid- 
ing, poising, shoving, breaking 
apart, backing off, sidestep- 
ping, pivoting, rushing  to- 
gether with sides constantly 
heaving they continued their 
double tarantella. Each tried 
to catch the other off guard 


—the hope of combatants 
throughout the world—but 
neither found any  advan- 


tage. Finally the bulls ceased 
breaking apart. There are con- 
tests in the wilds where both 
combatants lose. Such a hand 
of fate was settling over this 
pair. The tragedy of the 
valiant was upon them. Their 
antlers had locked! 

Morning found the old mon- 
arch lying with his tongue out 
and his eyes rolling. His chin 
was wrenched up by the down- 
held antlers of his enemy. 
Superior endurance had kept 
the younger one on his feet. 
But notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of youth, the battle 
had come to a grim com- 
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Fin 


In the Baron Munchausen, ad- 
venture found its noblest per- 
sonification, 


S EARLY as 1785, a 
PX siting bok appeared 
in London entitled, 
“Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of His Marvelous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia.” It became a best seller and within a 
year several editions were issued. The first five printings ap- 
peared in English before a single German edition came off the 
press. The seventh English Edition, in 1793, took a moral turn 
with a sub-title: “—Or the Vice of Lying Properly Exposed.” 
In spite of this warning note, “Munchausen” increased in pop- 
ularity and he became the stock character for the “drawer of 
the long bow par excellence” in the whole world’s literature 
and in time the story was translated into every language. The 
world’s foremost illustrators were called upon to picture his 
preposterously delightful fables: T. Rowlandson in 1809, Gus- 
tav Doré in 1862, A. Cruikshank in 1869. 

It was not until 1824, however, that the real author of “The 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen” 
was positively identified as Ru- 
dolph Erich Raspe. Raspe was a 
German expatriate storekeeper in 
England, something of a wit him- 
self, with a flair for writing. 
Raspe claimed that he had him- 
self met the actual Munchausen in 
Gottingen. He had corrupted the 
name in English from the original 
Miinchhausen, whose full name 
was Hieronymus Karl Friedrich, 
Freiherr von Miinchhausen, a Ger- 
man officer serving with the Rus- 
sians in their campaigns against 
the Turks. But at the time that 
this information was circulated, it 
became known also that Raspe 
was something of an adventurer 
himself, hard up, seizing every op- 
portunity for turning a _ penny. 
Therefore no one believed his tale 
of an actual Freiherr from Miinch- 
hausen any more than they be- 
lieved “the Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen.” y 

Coming forward to the 1896 edi- 
tion of “The Reader’s Handbook,” 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN— 
PRINCE OF TRAVELERS 


The Town Where He Lived, Lied and Died 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Illustrations by Gustave Doré 


At times even the bravest must 
suffer the humiliation of ad- 
versity. 


with its eye-brows raised. 

It is at this uncertain 
point that I, as a runner- 
down of popular myths took a hand. As a gullible child, I 
had always believed in the existence of Baron Munchausen. He 
was one of my early heroes and, even though someone had lied, 
I believed that he once had lived and determined to hunt him 
down in his home town. Everyone to whom I spoke constituted 
himself an “authority” and disclaimed the factual existence of 
Munchausen, insisting that it was perhaps the biggest lie of all 
the “Adventures.” Even upon my arrival in Germany, I was 
given little encouragement. Not until I went to Gottingen, the 
seat of the famous University of the same name, did I learn 
that Baron Miinchhausen had actually been a student there and 
that he had come from a smallish town—which we could not 
locate on the map!—by the name of Bodenwerder. At this 
juncture, Baedeker’s Guide (to Northern Germany) aided me. 
All it said, however, was: “Boden- 
werder, said to be the birthplace 
of Baron Minchhausen, famed for 
his marvelous adventures.” 

One morning I found myself in 
Hamelin, where the Pied Piper 
once drove the rats into the river 
and later led all the little children 
of the town away into the inac- 
cessible mountains because the 
Buergermeister refused to reward 
him! Early in the morning I took 
a quaint boat that sailed off 
through the meadows by devious 
waterways to Bodenwerder. 

The old manor house built and 
occupied by Baron Miinchhausen 
is on the outskirts of the little 
town of Bodenwerder. A_ brick 
wall skirts the highway in the cen- 
ter of which is an iron gate 
opening upon a curving driveway. 
All one can see from the street is 
a miniature park of flowers and 
foliage. The Buergermeister him- 
self escorted me into this garden. 
At length we came in sight of a 
huge rectangular house built of 
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we find it stating most skeptically 
that, “The name, Baron Miinchhau- 
sen, is said to refer to a German of- 
ficer in the Russian army, noted for 
his marveious stories.” It prints this 


On his travels in Africa, the Baron rode in a magnificent 
coach drawn by a team of nine bulls. 


solid blocks of stone. A small 
stoop with a wrought-iron guard- 
rail led to a single massive door 
over which was carved in the stone 
lintel the coat-of-arms of Miinch- 
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A pioneer explorer in the far north, the Baron disguised himself in 
a polar bear skin and killed scores of polar bears with his clasp knife. 


hausen: A monk (ménch) sitting beside his monastery, or haus 
(hausen). Baroness Miinchhausen was represented by a shield 
also, that was quite innocent of any symbol whatsoever. 

We entered a broad hallway with high ceiling and plaster- 
covered beams. The great chimney of the huge fireplace that 
no doubt once warmed this portion of the house was sealed up. 
We mounted a zig-zag stairway that led to a spacious upper 
hall, once used as an ante- 
room where the Baron’s call- 
ers were told to cool their 
heels before being allowed to 
enter the gesellschaftzimmer 
beyond. There was a fine old 
tall-clock in the corner and 
a worn bench, otherwise it 
was quite undistinguished in 
furnishings, Here we were 
met and received into the 
bosom of the family by Frau 
Frueher- (or former) Buer- 
germeister, whose husband 
before his death had been the 
predecessor of mine _ host, 
Herr Buergermeister. 

Frau Frueher-Buergermeis- 
ter with her daughter now 
y occupied the personal living- 


quarters of the late Baron 


The English were amazed by 
the bravery, resourcefulness and 
wisdom of the great traveler. 


Miinchhausen. Thenceforth 
she became my hostess and 


Zee 


landlady, taking me as though I was a member of the family 
into the drawing room where the Baron used to entertain his 
hilarious friends. Off this was the sleeping chamber of Baron 
Miinchhausen, which I was to have the honor to occupy dur- 
ing my stay in Bodenwerder! 

My boyhood dream had come true, together with a vindi- 
cation of my faith in Baron Munchausen! 

Left alone, I leaned for a long while out of the window of 
the smallish bedroom and saw what with little change Baron 
Miinchhausen must have seen more than a hundred years be- 
fore. It overlooked a pleasant shady lane that was once upon 
a time the bottom of the moat outside the fortifications that 
protected the town in medieval times. Several picturesque 
fragments of this formidable town wall were still standing. 
Only a few rods away was an ivy-mantled tower, quite intact. 
Stone steps leading to the top of the wall were still visible. 
A little farther on was the portion of a second tower which 
the slowly-spreading town had overtaken early in the past cen- 
tury. It now formed the backwall of a house. I could plainly 
see the slits and round holes in the native sandstone used by 
the arquebusiers and now serving for sun and air vents for 
peaceful pots of red geraniums. The house itself was of white 
plaster and half-timbered. A small crooked cross street strag- 
gled through the lane just beyond this point, that would take 
you straight to the village church, the corner of the squat 
tower of which was barely visible. I fancied that the Baron 
used often to use this pleasant lane, especially of a Sunday, 
when he would turn up that same street to go to church, where 
he had a pew as long as he lived, although he was refused 
burial rites when he died. 

Baron Miinchhausen’s drawing-room was turned over to me 
as my sitting-room. It was no longer a notable chamber, save 
for its rare memories. I chose to sit there for long periods, 
however, and let my fancy free, now and then looking down 
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On his Russian journeys he 


The Baron’s strength was prodigious. 
found no difficulty in carrying two horses. 


through the open casement 

windows into the gardens 
- which the Baron himself had 

laid out and planted—for 
gardening was one of his 
chief pastimes. There was 
still flourishing the tall cedar 
and poplar-shaped oak which 
he had brought back with 
him during one of those many 
foreign campaigns and trav- 
<= els in the Orient about which 
he had lied so brilliantly. 
With many other trees they 
stood in a little bower shad- 
ing a garden table and some 
chairs. This, I was told, had 
always been his favorite spot 
for taking his afternoon cof- 
fee. 

But Frau Frueher-Buerger- 
meister was tapping at my 
door — mine and_ Baron 
Miinchhausen’s—rousing me 
from my reverie and asking me if. ] would not like my coffee 
as it was tea-time? So I informed her, “Most willingly!” And 
she said, “Very well, mein herr, down there in the park.” 

So, we soon found ourselves out there in his favorite nook 
in the gardens, where the Baron used to tell many of those de- 
lightful yarns that so amused his friends and scandalized his 
neighbors. The peeping, eavesdropping townsfolk could only 
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Undertakers, gravediggers and 
sextons were victims of the 


Baron’s practical 
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joking in 


The Baron emulated Jonah—for nearly four and a half hours—and 
sailed the sea in the belly of a fish. He was rescued by Italian sailors. 
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Far bolder than any modern traveler, Baron Munchausen visited the 
infernal region where he was received by Vulcan and Venus. 


hear the rattling of the coffee cups, followed later by the clink 
of glasses and the roars of laughter from his cronies and their 
frequent, “Doch! Doch! Noch einmal!” through the surround- 
ing screen of trees and shrubs. And through all the interven- 
ing years the gardens have been kept up by tradition-loving 
townsfolk. What a setting! 

I was favored more especially to find myself basking in the 
motherliness of a hospitable Frau Frueher-Buergermeister, as- 
sisted by her daughter, spreading a white cloth on a garden 
table that was already dappled over with May sunshine! It 
gave a rich flavor to the forbidding German coffee, the butter- 
brod melted in my mouth and the Konigskuchen was not unlike 
angel cake—in this garden of Baron Munchausen! 

In the midst of it all, His Honor, the Mayor turned up, bring- 
ing with him Herr Pastor, who had in some manner succeeded 
the monks of the pre-Reformation period who had held the 
souls of Bodenwerder firmly in hand. The Lutheran pastor 
was a little man with a closely-cropped gray beard and a very 
chipper manner. You might have mistaken him in another 
place for the skipper of a Cape Cod fishing boat, were it not 
that he dressed like a department store floorwalker or a Ber- 
lin hotel manager—cutaway coat, striped trousers, soft fedora 
hat neatly crushed in the center, a heavy gold watch chain that 
seemed to be bound symbolically round his thin waist like a 
monk’s girdle. Herr Pastor had been brought along officially 
to furnish some of the less known facts about Baron Miinch- 
hausen, hence his costume de rigueur. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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From 
New York 


The Complete Mediterranean 


East Const Africa 


Epic Cruise of the “Columbus”’ 


In cooperation with Thos. Cook & Son 


Cruise of astounding contrasts during 86 days, more than 20,000 
sea-miles, 32 ports — made possible by the swiftness of the 
Columbus. Templed groves of India, thronged cities, towering 
himalayas, the mid-ocean Seychelles; pretty Madeirato vast, jungle- 
roofed Madagascar; festive Riviera to Tanganyika athrob with 
tom-toms; the Athenian Acropolis, and Somaliland whirling with 
tribal dances. Return from France, England, Germany, at your will, 
by Bremen or Europa. First Class, $1340 up; Tourist Class, $775 
up; including a comprehensive program of shore excursions. 


round the Worl 


Classic Cruise of the “Resolute” 


Jn her new silver-gray regrooming the Resolute sails on the Ea: 
ward globe-circling cruise that is the life-time ambition of the 
sands. More ports than any other world cruise, the 40 treast 
stores of 29 lands. Arrivals timed to ideal seasons and days 
colorful pageantry. Every single detail of itinerary, of shipboc 
life, of shore excursions perfected through years of experience. 
velvet voyage over the Mediterranean, India Ocean, visiting Br 
Ceylon, Denang, Java, Siam, the China coast, Japan, Aawe 
Danama, West Jndies—over 32,000 miles. First Oe on 
and with excursions included, $1750 up. 


In writing to. 


West Indies Cruises 


i¢ Reliance, sistership of the world cruising 
solute, sails this Winter and Spring in a seties 
‘two and three-week cruises to the blissful isles 
tibbean and exotic ports of South and Central Amec- 
1. Inspiring events of the highest social standing. 


North Cape Cruise 


ine 28, 1935, the Reliance sails over her famous 
ucse of Jceland, Morth Cape, Norway's fjords, 
irthern Wonderlands, Baltic Capitals and Russia. 
ie pecfect Summer vacation. 4 


Incidental Cruises 


fore the Classic and Epic Cruises of this January 
see ~opposite page), the |Resolute and the 
slumbus, besides the Reliance and others of our 
lips, offer cruises of four and five days or longer, 
lightful miniatures of our major masterpieces, 
eal for week-ends and over holidays... May we 
ail you announcements of our cruise programs} 


nention TRAVEL 


{ Cravel 


N the Atlantic, the fastest way to france, England, 
Germany by the Bremen and the Europa—that swift 
flight of most gracious living between America and Europe. 


Cruises in the Grand Manner 


Cruises that hold to a great tradition. That combine extensive and tich itineraries 
with mastery of navigation; all-thoughtful, courteous service with cuisine of the 
highest artistry; sparkling entertainment with provisions for perfect rest: and 
relaxation; ideal cruise ships maintained in immaculate splendor. The Resolute 
Classic Cruise of January 12, Around the World. The Columbus Epic Cruise of 
January 26 through the Mediterranean, to India and over the East Coast of 
Afcica. The Reliance on the Winter and Spring series of cruises through the 
West Indies to South and Central Ametica. 


Through dexterity, capability, courtesy evoking for you from ships and 
voyages the ineffable magic of life without cate. 


jllusteated Literature from Your Local Authorized Travel Agent, or 


amburg-American. Line 
North German Lloyd 
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ALONG THE HARBOR 


During summer evenings the square by the harbor is used as an open air café where drinks are served and local gossip exchanged. 


THE FORGOTTEN ROMANCE OF SPETSAE 


A Story of Buccaneers and Rebels—The Island of Spetsae Today 


By KENNETH MATTHEWS 


INE SQUARE MILES of rock, without a level patch on. 
it. The peak of a submerged mountain, like so many 
of the islands of the Aegean archipelago. Green with 

pines and washed by a warm, cloudless sea. Old, with a history 
strange even for Greece; modern and called “fashionable”; 
very beautiful. This is Spetsae, seven hours from Athens and 
five from Nauplia by the daily steamer which plies between 
the Saronic and Argolic gulfs. 

The village fronts the desolate mainland of the Peloponnese. 
Its white-plastered houses crowd along the shoreline, sometimes 
pushing one another a little way up the hill; the green spine 
of the island bulks behind them. Harbor and foreshore are 
full of boats, flat-bottomed fishing-boats, heavy ballasted ferry- 
boats, light pleasure-boats and one or two kaikia which cruise 
under sail or steam with the bigger cargoes of coal or building 
stone. Many are painted, blue, red or yellow, with a symbolic 
fish or octopus on the prow. Their masts intersect and in 
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calm weather fall in long, graceful reflections across the water. 

Indeed on hot afternoons you might be forgiven for thinking 
that the weather was always calm in Spetsae. The sea scarcely 
stirs, the windows of the houses are all tight shuttered, and the 
road along the sea-front is deserted except for an occasional 
child. Even the old men who haunt the shaded porch of the 
coffee-house have gone indoors to sleep. But these times are 
often treacherous. You may be climbing in the hills and hap- 
pen to look westward and see a furrow of white far out over 
the water. The land may be burning-still around you, but you 
will be aware of a distant howling. In three minutes the pines 
are beginning to shiver and the white furrow defines itself as 
the white crests of furious advancing waves. Without clouds, 
without rain, the storm breaks on the shore below. It is the 
dreaded ponenti, the southwester. It makes the western ex- 
tremity of the island a death-trap for fishermen. I saw it come 
like this late one afternoon, and in the evening I heard that 
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four Spetsiot fishermen had been 
drowned. Once established, this 
wind will blow for two or three 
days at a time. It is a strange visi- 
tant in these isles of enchantment, 
and stranger still in a cloudless 
June or August. It is very damag- 
ing to growing crops. That old 
Greek traveler, Pausanias, recounts 
how in this very district he found 
an extraordinary ritual performed 
when the southwester was seen 
approaching. Two men _ would 
seize a white cock, tear it in two, 
and run in different directions 
round their field until they met. 
At the spot where they met, they 
would bury the pieces. This was 
supposed to counteract the evil in- 
fluence of the wind. 

But nothing more material than 
this story survives in Spetsae from 
the age of Pausanias. No classical 
tradition disturbs the boatmen 
swearing their quaint Albanian 
oaths. The people were originally 
of Albanian stock. Circumstance 


has both modified and depleted the population, and the politi- 
cal unity of Greece has taught something of a national spirit. 
But the shepherds in the hills can still use a dialect that is not 
Greek, and, as I shall soon show, the island’s claim to Greek 


The boats that anchor in the harbor of Spetsae add much 
to the color of the island’s life. Many are painted blue, red 
or yellow with a symbolic fish or octopus on the prow. 


gratitude rests upon a somewhat 
equivocal foundation. 

* Possibly, in classical times the 
island was not considered fertile 
enough for intensive colonization. 
It is amazing with what labor the 
lower slopes of the hillside have 
been cut into terraces for the 
planting of a few square yards of 
corn. They are like a series of 
broad steps downhill, each banked 
up with stone so that the winter 
rains shall not carry away the pre- 
ciously collected soil, The crop is 
hand-cut, of course. It does not 
seem more than would suffice for 
a few loaves of bread. 

Higher up, where the pines be- 
gin to grow more thickly, the shep- 
herds live their wild and medita- 
tive lives. It is poor pasturage for 
the sheep, which are lean and 
scraggy, and if disease attacks the 
flock, the shepherd exchanges pov- 
erty for complete ruin. But it is 
not always an unromantic calling. 
I was once invited to the baptism 


of a Spetsae shepherd’s baby. The mother, who brought the 
child to the ceremony, had been the daughter of an aristocratic 
family at Hermione, on the mainland. She had fallen in love 
with her Spetsiot shepherd and married him in flat defiance of 


LOOKING TOW ARD THE CONVENT 


Anargyro, the “Great Benefactor” of Spetsae, lies buried in the convent crowning a small hill, a single flash of whiteness in the green landscape. 
Here, once a year, the people of Spetsae gather to honor the memory of the picturesque immigrant-philanthropist who returned from America to 


aid his fellow islanders. 
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WINDING WOOL 


One of the many Albanians who make up the population of Spetsae, 

this woman is at work winding wool. First the wool is hand-spun on 

to the bobbins, some of which are seen on the floor at the right. Then 

the wool is wound to make it finer and more even. The last process 
consists in making it up into skeins. 


her parents’ commands. She 
had borne him four children. 
She was poor, with all the des- 
perate poverty of the Aegean 
peasant. Up to the hour of 
the birth of her last child she 
had been out in all weathers, 
watching the suckling lambs. 
She had never confessed to be- 
ing anything but happy. She 
was said to have been amaz- 
ingly beautiful, and she was 
still lovely, although the wind 
and sun had burned into her 
face—her hair reached down 
almost to her feet. And the 
baptism was a popular event, 
to which the whole village 
came bringing candles, while 
the babe, in accordance with 
the rites of the Orthodox 
Church, was submerged in a 
cauldron of tepid water and greased all over with oil from the 
island’s olive-gardens. 

Down by the shore, the nets of the fishermen are spread and 
mended. Here is another patient and precarious occupation. 
But round Spetsae there are often big catches made, and some- 
times resort is had to the reckless and illegal practice of dyna- 
miting. This both destroys the eggs and is liable to poison the 
destroyed fish, and the first reason, if not the second, should 
have been sufficient to convince the fisherman of the folly of 
his precipitate greed. But the thing goes on—sometimes there 
is an outcry and a few arrests are made: more often there is 
simply a muffled boom somewhere off the coast which passes 
without comment. 

Each fishing-fleet sets out at dusk for its appointed ground: 
a motor trawler leads the way and tows a squadron of smaller 
craft behind it. A more eerie task is that of the octopus-fisher, 
who sets out alone. Late at night, if one looks out from the 
island seaward, one notices at irregular intervals points of light 
almost steady on the sea; sometimes, lying in bed, one can 
watch a slow light cross the ceiling of one’s room. The oc- 
topus, motionless on the sea-floor, is located by a strong acety- 
lene lamp and transfixed by the spear of the fisher. It is an 
unforgettable experience to travel in one of ‘these boats, There 
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A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


The place to which this shepherd has brought his sheep enjoys the 

odd name of Kounoupitea, or Little Mosquito. It is said that ten 

years ago there were no mosquitoes on Spetsae, but unhappily this 
is no longer true. 


is no sound but the boat’s prow, pushing into the warm, silent 
water. The receding island becomes a black smudge in the 
distance; the glare of the lamp makes ghosts upon the water. 
One strains one’s eyes downward to catch a glimpse of the prey. 
It is invisible. There is nothing but vague currents of water 
and an occasional phospherescent gleam. But the shaft of the 
fisherman plunges down and the victim is secured. The Medi- 
terranean octopus never achieves the size demanded by boys’ 
adventure stories. Its tentacles stretch down eighteen inches or 
so and I am told that it is very unpleasant to have them attach 
themselves to an arm or leg. But they do not deter the swim- 
mer as the jelly-fish does, which keeps to the surface of the 
sea and must be impaled and removed before swimming can . 
be a pleasure. And I have watched jelly-fish float by the island 
for hours—a Midianite army. 

The fishing industry in Spetsae is extraordinary in that it 
represents the vestiges of a great naval power. 

An hour’s journey eastward of Spetsae lies the great blue 
rock called Hydra—an island as barren as Spetsae is green. 
These two islands were the center and base of an amazing ex- 
periment of maritime commerce which reached a peak during 
the Napoleonic Wars. It is estimated that at the outbreak of 
the Greek revolution Hydra and Spetsae between them com- 

rs ~~~ manded one hundred seventy- 
five vessels exceeding one hun- 
dred tons. It was an Albanian 
hegemony, the Albanians hav- 
ing settled the islands in con- 
sequence of an exemption from 
taxation which had been grant- 
ed by the Sultans to cer- 
tain barren territories within 
the Ottoman Empire. Gradu- 
ally ships were built. A curi- 
ously communistic system pre- 
vailed among the seamen, the 
captain, the sailors and even 
the cabin-boys receiving a 
fixed percentage of all profits. 
In many cases, the sailors were 
part owners of the ship. It 
was a system which gave every 
member of the crew a strong 
incentive towards the achieve- — 
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YOUNG PATRIOT 


In honor of the celebration of Greek independence, this youngster is 

dressed in the Greek military costume. The cannon on which he is 

appropriately seated is one of the old cannons from the War of Inde- 
pendence in which Spetsae took a distinguished part. 


ment of a safe and speedy 
voyage, and at a time when 
European war had sent up the 
price of freightage and given a 
special immunity to neutral 
shipping, the Albanian seamen 
of Spetsae enjoyed a dispro- 
portionate share of the traffic 
between the Western countries 
and the Black Sea, and waxed 
fat on the proceeds. 

Spetsae was one of the first 
places in Greece to raise the 
Greek flag for revolution. 
When Independence Day is 
celebrated in Spetsae, there is 
much fuss and a most heroic 
story told. In the morning the 
village crowds into the tiny 
church until there is scarcely 
breathing space. The place 
swims thicker and thicker with 
incense, the priest sways from 
left to right chanting barbaric 
poetry and Christian prayer. 


There are long speeches in the afternoon, and the speakers di- 
late upon the cruelty of the Turk and the unflinching self-sac- 
rifice of Greek patriotism. But the truth seems to be that the : 
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HOUSES 
PINES 
CYPRESSES 


Spetsae forms part of a group of small islands whose heroic sea cap- 

tains fought bravely during the War of 1821. From 1760 to 1865 Spet- 

sae possessed the greatest ship building yards in Greece and her armed 

merchantmen were able to defy the lawless sea rovers of that period. 

Spetsae is a rocky and precipitous island seven and one-half hilo- 
meters long and two and one-half wide. 
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CELEBRATING GREEK INDEPENDENCE 


Albanians of Spetsae had been 
specially favored under Otto- 
man rule. They had grown so 
rich that the European Peace 
of 1815, which sent down 
prices and left their shipping 
unemployed, disturbed their 
avarice as well as awakened a 
national feeling. Moreover 
the behavior of the revolution- 
aries raises occasional doubts 
of their motives, Their inde- 
pendence had no sooner been 
declared by a mass meeting of 
the islanders in the market 
place than eight brigs were 
manned for action and sent 
out against two Turkish ships 
which were known to be 
standing off Milos. The un- 
suspecting Turks were cap- 
tured and brought back as 
prisoners to Spetsae, where 
they were publicly tortured 
and murdered with the most 


horrid cruelty. For some months the activities of the power- 
ful Spetsiot fleet were entirely confined to privateering. Vio- 
(Continued on page 49) 


On Independence Day the island of Spetsae celebrates with well justified pride. The ilttle square by the harbor is decorated specially for the oc- 
casion and Greek soldiers in their colorful costumes parade for the edification of the islanders. 
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IN YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Ralph H. Anderson 
The golden mantled ground squirrel is a small 
and friendly inhabitant of Yosemite. At the left 
is an evening view from The Lookout; at the 
bottom, the Jeffrey Pine on Sentinel Dome 


National Park Service 


A PANORAMA OF THE VALLEY 


The entrance to the new Wawona Tunnel frames a sweeping view of Yosemite Valley and the famous Falls. Yosemite Valley was discovered in 
1851. It is seven miles in length; its floor averages one mile in width; its walls rise from three to four thousand feet in height. There are few 
other places in America where so many natural wonders are confined within so small an area. 


CANYON AND MOUNTAIN 
RANGE 


The Yosemite Valley occupies only 
eight square miles out of the total 
1,176 square miles in Yosemite 
National Park. In this view from 
Glacier Point we look beyond the 
Valley toward some of the snow- 
covered peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. In the middle 
distance the Yosemite Falls stand 
forth impressively. The Upper 
Fall drops 1,430 feet, a height equal 
to nine Niagaras piled one on top 
of another. The Lower Fall has. 
a drop of 320 feet, or two Niagaras 
more. 


Publishers Photo Service 


READY FOR THE DANCE 


Before their corroborees, or ceremonial dances, the Australian aborigines cover their bodies and faces with elaborate designs in white and yellow 
clay. Some of these dancers are carrying the long spears which they can hurl with extraordinary accuracy. 


NOMADS OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH 


The World’s Most Primitive People 


By M. P. GREENWOOD ADAMS 


BEL TASMAN, whose early discoveries in the South Pa- 
A cific contributed much to our geographical knowledge of 
the great island-continent of Australia, was in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria well over a hundred years before Captain James 
Cook dropped anchor in Botany Bay, far, far to the south- 
east. Yet the Arnhem Coast which Tasman sighted and slightly 
explored nearly three hundred years ago is just as wild today 
as when the great Dutch navigator maneuvered his vessel in 
the treacherous Australian waters. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria is unusually shallow for an im- 
mense expanse of water and is strewn with sand bars, rocky 
ledges and coral reefs. During the hurricane season that old 
gulf stands on end and does things: Small craft are hurled 
around and splintered into matchwood if left to meet the on- 
slaught of the storm. As for the aborigines in this region, they 
are just as savage as they were in Tasman’s day. In fact I am 
inclined to believe that the forefathers of the present tribes- 
men were less inclined to be ferocious. 

Ever since the European and the Japanese fishermen have 
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sought mother of pearl shell and trepang in these waters of 
the Arnhem Coast, there has been trouble with the blackfel- 
lows. Here is one of the richest trepang grounds in the whole 
of the tropical north and trepang fishing is a lucrative industry. 
This sea slug, closely resembling a cucumber in shape, finds 
a ready market with the Chinese who use it for making soup. 
A desperate encounter with Gulf natives is still fresh in the 
minds of residents in the Northern Territory. This was the 
attack on Captain Edwards’ lugger at Trial Bay. The crews 
were driven off their boats, which were then looted. Three of 
the Japanese were killed and several wounded. The survivors 
rowed with the wounded in a small ten foot dinghy two hun- 
dred miles to Elcho Island where they obtained relief. During 
the trip, the wounded bled into the leaking dinghy and the 
bailing attracted the sharks. One big fellow tore a large hole 
in the bottom of the small craft. This was stuffed up with the 
only garment the escapers had—a pair of bathing trunks. Dur- 
ing the journey, the party existed principally on shell fish. On 
reaching the mission station at Elcho Island, a lugger was sent 


to Port Darwin with the news. The auxiliary ketch John 
Alice, returned with a party of special police to visit the 
locality. The blacks, like the will-o’-the-wisps they are, were 
never sighted. 

In the days of Tasman, it is estimated that about 250,000 
aborigines roamed the continent, but their movements were 
largely restricted to the well watered regions of the tropical 
north and the southeast corner. Today, we find that the 
aboriginal population has dwindled to a mere 59,000 of which 
37,000 are purely nomadic and the others employed on sheep 
and cattle ranches, in bush clearing or in the trepang and 
pearling industries. 

While the wild and tropical part of Australia remained un- 
developed and the realm of the black savage stayed undisturbed, 
the far southeastern section which Captain Cook discovered 
slowly but steadily developed. 

The cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and a few of 
the lesser centers contain almost half of the entire population 
of the immense island, an island as large as the entire United 
States. The two contributing factors in this centralization were 
the growing of merino wool and the gold rushes of the ’fifties. 
American association with the latter is still indicated by such 
names as “Yankee Flat” and “California Gully” on the old al- 
luvial diggings. 

In the days of the early settlers, the blackfellow had his 
camps on the banks of the Parramatta, the Yarra and the Tor- 
rens Rivers, all streams associated with Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide respectively. However, contact with the white man 
and his demon rum soon led to the blackfellows’ demoraliza- 
tion and extermination. Today, the full bloods of the entire 
state of Victoria would just about. fill a touring bus, and they 
are cared for like the inmates of a charitable institution. I 
still recall the days when a 
benevolent looking old “King 
Billy” walked the streets of Mel- 
bourne, displaying an inscribed 
metal plate which denoted his 
rank and tribal affiliation. A 
tattered figure holding an old 
felt hat, weather beaten like him- 
self, in outstretched hands, he 
appealed for a few coins from 
the people who secured his lands 
in exchange for blankets and left 
him bereft of dignity. The pass- 
ing of the blackfellow in south- 
eastern Australia has been aston- 
ishingly rapid. : 

At no stage in the development 
of Australia were conditions simi- 
lar to those existing in America 
when the covered wagon went 
west. Unlike the Indian, the 
blackfellow is the most primitive 
of all native races ever discov- 
ered. Except in a few isolated 
cases, the aborigines were inca- 
pable of organized resistance. 

The blackfellow of the tropi- 
eal north, however, is much 
stouter of heart and limb than — 
his brother of the southeast, An 
admixture of Malay blood may 
account for his aggressive tem- 
perament. 

Circumnavigating Australia and 
touching the small ports north 
of the tropic of Capricorn, one 
finds that the blackfellow has 


deteriorated wherever the 
white man has placed his 
foot. When he is unmolested, 
this man of the stone age 
leads his nomadic existence 
the same today as he did 
thousands of years ago. Un- 
like his next door neighbor 
to the north—the Papuan of 
the great tropical island of 
New Guinea—the Australian 
blackfellow has no idea of 
house construction or archi- 
tectural design. The Papuan 
not only builds well con- 
structed houses and well laid 
out villages but also erects 
huge temples or community 
houses of leaf and _ palm, 
often four hundred fifty feet 
in length. 

The Australian blackfellow 
makes no attempt to create 
anything like a permanent EES with hard- 
village or to build what we Bate oo 
would consider a very rough 
shack. Some local groups or sections of a tribe have favorite | 
camping grounds, but not even with the greatest stretch of 
imagination could they be called villages. 

In the camps one finds various forms of crude shelters o1 
which the simplest consists of merely a few boughs placed so 
as to protect the tenant from the sun’s rays or the prevailing 


On the northwest coast of Aus- 
tralia the blackfellows make 
crude rafts of mangrove saplings 


pinned 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


AT A NATIVE ENCAMPMENT 


Among the blackfellows of Australia, veritable survivors of a stone age culture, there is no agriculture, no 

domestication of animals, no permanent settlement. é 

skilled in the use of spear and boomerang. They are keen observers of the habits of the animals on which 
they subsist and have a wide knowledge of the properties of plants. 


The aboriginal Australians are hunters and fishers 
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CEREMONIAL DESIGNS 


These craftsmen are preparing designs to be used in the performance 
of one of the tribal ceremonials. The art of the blackfellow requires 
few colors and is generally based on simple geometric figures. 


wind, It is amazing how a blackfellow will instinctively place 
the boughs at the right angle so as to make them withstand the 
pressure of a strong wind. More elaborate shelters are made 
by using pliable thin saplings and covering them with bark so 
that they resemble the half of an overturned boat. 

In the Alligator Rivers district in the Northern Territory, the 
blacks have camping grounds on the banks of large water holes, 
or billabongs. Here they find an abundance of fish, water fow] 
and geese. On the land, kangaroo, wallaby, lizards, snakes and 
birds fall before the spear and snare of the wild men. The 
women spend most of their time wading in the billabong gath- 
ering a part of the water-lily which they enjoy eating. They 
also dig for yams and thus obtain a change from a diet which 
is mostly fish, flesh and fowl. 

When the lilies have been thinned out by the women and 
when fish and other wild life is hard to catch, then the camp 


‘in height. 


is moved to another place and the same old routine is continued. 
Of course there are times when the conditions in the camp 
become so unbearable that the blacks are compelled to move. 

The cooking is done in a most primitive way. Reptiles and 
animals are merely thrown on the red hot ashes until cooked. 
In the process of cooking, the food is often torn up by the 
teeth of the cooks to ascertain if it is done. If it satisfies the 
chef he hands it around for general consumption. When the 
camp is one of long standing, greater care is taken in cooking. 
Earth ovens are used in which the food is placed on paper bark, 
grass or green leaves above heated stones in a hole in the 
ground. Often the carcass of a kangaroo is cooked whole, just 
as it is brought from the hunting field. First the hair of the 
animal is singed off, then it is left to roast in its natural juices. 

When not hunting, cooking and eating the blackfellow is 
busy making weapons and ceremonial objects or enjoying cor- 
roborees and a variety of primitive entertainments and cere- 
monials. 

The religion of the aborigines is a crude one based on to- 
temism, animism and a form of reincarnation. The Mura Muras 
or the mythical ancestors of the present blacks, are said to be 
seen by the wise men of the tribeand they inhabit trees which 
are held sacred. It-is hard to find a tribe or a record of a tribe 
which has not a god of some description. Their mythology is 
rich and varied and even includes a story of a Great Flood. 

Traveling in semi-wild and wild parts of Australia, one finds 
a great variation in the language of the blacks. Within the 
comparatively short distance of forty miles, one will often hear 
a different dialect spoken. I have noticed that certain words 
used by the aborigines in the far south mean something en- 
tirely different in the north. From Broome, along the north- 
west coast to the Cambridge Gulf, the country is particularly 
wild. Here some of the finest physical specimens in the whole 
of Australia are to be found, many of them standing seven feet 
They are fortunate in having an abundant supply 
of food, as the rivers and inlets teem with fish, and the dugong 
or sea-cow provides an almost never failing meat supply. This 
mammal has not only provided meat for the savage, but has 
proved of value to the European. In Queensland the meat is 
cured like pork and is sold in the stores. The dugong oil has 
splendid medicinal properties and finds a ready market in the 


HOMAGE TO THE ALLIGATOR 


Most of the rites of the blackfellows are performed in honor of the animals which the tribes consider sacred. These men are holding an alligator 
corroboree in which they attempt to reproduce the actions of the creatures by their movements and their strange cries. Kangaroos, water buffalo 
and other animals and birds offer the themes for their dances. 
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THE ABORIGINAL HOME 


The gunyah, or hut, of the blackfellow is a crude windscreen made of rough branches. This is the only home he ever knows. Save for some 


sections where skins are used, clothing is unknown among the aborigines. 


drug stores of Brisbane and other cities. The blacks are clever 
at harpooning dugong and using their pronged fish spears. Bits 
of smoked dugong often find their way far inland, as barter is 
constantly going on between tribes. In the southern, central and 
arid parts of the continent, the tribes, though nomadic, restrict 
their movements to certain large water holes which are essen- 
tial to existence. 

The aborigines have strict tribal law and violations are pun- 
ished severely. The procedure with criminals is known as 
Trial by Ordeal and is unusually interesting. The violator of 
the tribal law is made to stand within a piece of ground about 
four or five feet square indicated by lines drawn on the sand 
or earth. He is then given a womera, or spear-throwing lever. 
A specially selected jury consisting of six of the finest spear 
throwers in the tribe lines up about thirty to forty yards away. 
At a given signal the spear throwing jury aims at the prisoner, 
whose only defense is the womera which he uses like a sword 
to deflect the spears. Each marksman lays his spear with great 
care on his womera then hurls it forward at the culprit in the 
effort to kill him. Each juryman has about five weapons to 
hurl, the prisoner has a lively time ducking and deflecting the 
spears. 

I know of one trial which took place at Groote Island, in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, in which the prisoner performed some 
amazing feats. Spear after spear traveling straight and true 
failed to transfix the agile savage, who appeared to bear a 
charmed life. When only one spear remained to be thrown 
the big black still stood unmarked. The last weapon driven 
straight at his throat was robbed of its mark by a shift of his 
head, but managed to chip him on the shoulder and barely 
draw blood. It was a mere scratch, as the weapon continued 
its flight and buried itself deeply into the sand. There he stood 
in a veritable litter of spears—waiting, expectant. 

When the last thrower failed to transfix the human target 
the whole tribe hailed the brave culprit who was carried tri- 
umphantly amidst the yelling, leaping throng. He had vin- 
dicated himself brilliantly by surviving the Trial by Ordeal. 
Men gathered the scattered spears, piled them into a heap, 


Such articles as are worn serve a decorative or religious purpose. 


brought fagots from the camp fires and soon those beautiful 
examples of stone age craft were turned into a heap of ashes. 
(Continued on page 46) 


Many Australian tribesmen decorate their bodies with huge cicatrices. 

These ugly scars are madé by opening the skin with a sharp shell and 

rubbing the wound with mud obtained from the roots of mangrove 
saplings. This fellow'is a native of northwestern Australia. 
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Fritz Henle 


Istanbul—the Constantinople that was—is a city in transition. Minarets and palaces still recall its former glories as the city of the Sultans, but 
modernization is proceeding rapidly and new buildings and thoroughfares are being built everywhere. 


THE NEW LAND BENEATH THE CRESCENT 


What the Young Turks Are Doing—Results of a Decade of Progress— 


N OCTOBER 29, 1933, 

in England, France, Aus- 

tria, Germany, Soviet 
Russia and other countries hun- 
dreds of newspapers devoted 
columns of space to the history 
and development of Europe’s 
newest republic save one. The 
broadcasting stations of Lon- 
don, Warsaw, Budapest, Bu- 
charest, Prague, Athens, and 
.Vienna filled the ether with 
specially arranged Turkish pro- 
grams. And in Turkey fifteen 
million local citizens celebrated 
with a zest and enthusiasm 
hitherto unknown the tenth 
anniversary of their republic. 
Size or power has nothing 
to do with this world-wide in- 
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Life in the Modern Turkish City 


By MEMDUH M. MAZLUM 


The Ismet Pasha Institute at Ankara typifies the spirit of modern 
Turkey. Here the government conducts a finishing school for teachers 
who are sent forth to villages and cities throughout the whole country. 


terest in the affairs of the 
young republic. Turkey has 
a population of a little over 
fifteen million, is sparsely 
settled, and is by no means 
rich in capital. It is the re- 
markable rise of the Anatolian 
population from defeat and 
dissolution to a state of undis- 
puted independence that has 
aroused admiration  every- 
where. The tremendous change 
a single decade has brought to 
a once Oriental empire and the 
fact that this change has been 
achieved with an annual na- 
tional budget of 180 million 
liras, or one sixth that of the 
city of Chicago, has astounded 
international experts. Sociolo- 


gists and students of human behavior have found 
an interesting study in the rise of the Turkish 
woman, in the wholesale promulgation of cul- 
ture among the youth of the nation and in the 
social importance suddenly accorded the hither- 
to down-trodden peasant. 

Only by comparing the past with the present 
can one realize the completeness of the change 
wrought by the passing of a decade. It was 
only yesterday that a woman could not leave 
her house unveiled, that a lady could not have 
her picture taken at a photographer’s, that a 
wife could not be seen in the street in the com- 
pany of any man, even her husband. It was 
only yesterday that my mother, then a young 
girl and unmarried, was severely punished be- 
cause she went out on a picnic with her two 
brothers and a governess. And yet, today these 
facts carry the flavor of an impossible dream. 
I can hardly imagine a period when, if I chose 
to go shopping with my wife, I should have to 


follow by fifty paces. And just think of going 


out for a ride—you in one carriage and your 
wife in another! 

In the Turkish home of the past the father 
was the master and generally a despotic master. 
In the streets, in the market place, in the houses 
of government he cringed and bowed before 
those of higher station. Consequently the only 
place where he could assert his authority un- 
disputed was in his own home and here he made 
up for the indignities suffered in public by mak- 
ing life miserable for his wife, or wives, and 
by punishing his children on the least provoca- 
tion. Youngsters were taught to sit up straight 
before their parents, their legs uncrossed, their 
hands dutifully folded in their tiny laps. 
Fathers were addressed in the second person 
plural, a form of address denoting respect and 
used only in conversation with strangers and 
persons of higher rank. Between parent and 
child there existed a wall of cold formality. 
Little boys and girls were not supposed to romp 
or laugh or shout. Behind latticed windows 
the children of yesterday were made to sit for 
hours at a time, their little bodies wrapped up 
in innumerable flannels, their eyes glued to an 
Arabic Koran which they read but could not 
understand. No exercise, no light, no fresh air. 
No camps, no games, no exciting picnics. And 
sadder still, perhaps, there was very little of 
the love and understanding which is the right 
of every child. 

It is true that some of the old customs were 
colorful and of a sort favored by certain ro- 


‘mantic tourists who even today believe in the 


mythical tales of the Orient. Take, for instance, 
my own mother’s wedding. It might have been 


_a story taken bodily out of the Arabian Nights. 


A sultan was concerned and two vezirs. The 
wedding lasted three days and men and women 
celebrated separately and in the two opposite 
halves of the house. Yellow rice and the pur- 
ple juice of violets were served in clear crystal 
howls, There was strange Oriental music and 


beautiful gifts were displayed. The sixteen year 
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GLIMPSES OF NEW TURKEY 


The rapid Westernization of Turkey is everywhere apparent. The upper picture shows a 

street in the new capital of Ankara which was a miserable collection of shanties a decade 

ago. In the center picture is one of the fashionable residential districts in Istanbul. 

Five years ago this section was a vast and neglected cemetery. In the bottom picture 
high school girls of the new Turkey are on parade. 


old bride, a stream of silver falling from her proud young head, _— And yet, to my mind, the strangest thing about it was the story 
was dressed in a gown decorated with a thousand pearls. Here of the first meeting of the couple. Everything had been ar- 
was all the brilliance and the exoticism of an Oriental wedding. ranged in advance by the two families. It was only after all 
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PEASANT VETERANS 


These peasant veterans of Asia Minor came into town to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the Turkish Republic. The old lady carries the gun which she used 


when she fought, with her husband, against the Greeks. 


had been decided upon that the young people had been allowed 
to meet. The potential bride, hidden behind a large screen 
through the cracks of which she peeped with girlish curiosity, 
received her Romeo unseen. It so happened that she first saw 
his two feet and these were exceptionally small. Gleefully she 
clapped her hands and laughed. 

“A man with such tiny feet,” she said enthusiastically “can’t 
help but be awfully nice!” 

And so they were married and, may I add, were fortunate 
enough to live happily 
ever after. 

Foreign friends of 
mine have occasionally 
remarked that all the 
exotic charm and color 
of the Orient have 
been swallowed up in 
a feverish rush for 
modernization. 
But what girl would 
give up her freedom, 
her education, her 
right to live in ex- 
change for a bundle 
of brightly colored 
silks which she could 
wear at any fancy- 
dress ball? “Indeed, 
what girl?” echo the 
daughters of the Re- 
public for, compared 
to what it has been, 
life has gained for 
them a remarkable sig- 
nificance. 

Semra is a green- 
eyed girl with chest- 
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A PEOPLE’S CLUB 


Even the smallest Turkish towns now possess People’s Club Houses. These clubs are 

part of a single organization under government supervision and they exist chiefly to 

spread knowledge and enlightenmént among the people. In this picture of the Ankara 

headquarters the building is decorated with the shields and six arrows which form the 
official insignia of the organization. 


nut hair and a perfect complexion. She is tall, at- 
tractive, and very neat. She teaches in a small 
school not far from Bandirma. She is of good family 
and her parents live in Istanbul. I saw her last 
summer when she was home on her vacation. 

“Why did you leave your nice cosy apartment for 
that little village in the interior?” I had asked her 
one day. “Jt must be rather uncomfortable out 
there, 0.” 

“Well, and why not?” she had retorted, a chal- 
lenge flashing from under her long lashes. “If you 
and I and all the rest of us were to think only of 
our comfort we wouldn’t get very far, would 
we?” 

Undoubtedly not; yet it was admirable of the girl 
to sacrifice comfort for the hardships of an Ana- 
tolian village. Then I asked her: 

“And what do the peasants think of your new 
educational methods? It must be shocking for 
them to see their daughters sit bare-kneed and un- 
veiled in the same class with a lot of rowdy boys.” 

“That really can’t be helped. They’ve just got 
to get used to things. Of course we do have a big 
job on our hands and our work really begins after 
school hours. We go around visiting the homes of 
the parents, we eat at their tables, cultivate their 
friendship, and convince them in an informal way 
that health, education, and industry will eventually 
do more for them than all their old-fashioned tra- 
ditions put together. We invite them to school re- 
ceptions where they see their children perform in 
fancy costumes on an impromptu stage. And did 
you know that many peasants have a deep-seated prejudice 
against the common tooth brush because tooth brushes are said 
to be made from pig’s bristles? It’s a tiresome grind, really.” 

“A hard life, no doubt... .” 

“Yes, but then just think! Literacy has increased by five- 
hundred and thirty-three per cent during the last ten years. 
And to know that I, too, have helped to build up those figures!” 

In Istanbul, Ankara, Smyrna, Adana, elegant ladies give gay 
parties, invite guests, disagree over the bridge table. On the 
tennis courts, on the 
beaches, out in their 
slim canoes girls en- 
joy the rays of a sum- 
mer sun. In_ court 
rooms, offices, gov- 
ernmental institutions, 
women compete with 
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men in life’s daily 
battle. And little 
motherless children, 


poverty-stricken fami- 
lies, unfortunate crip- 
ples devoid of means, 
bless the social worker 
who here, even as in 
America, knows the 
meaning of self-sacri- 
fice. No wonder, then, 
that the women of 
modern Turkey are 
‘willing to forego the 
colorful effects of Ot- 
toman days, Rather 
freedom and _ equal 
rights than all the silks 
and veils and latticed 
windows of the uni- 
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HONORING THE REPUBLIC 


The streets of Istanbul were crowded on the duy Turkey celebrated the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Republic. At the left are some 
of the dignitaries of the government with their wives and families waiting for the procession. On the right is one of the streets of Pera decorated 
with banners and triumphal arches and thronged with men and women of all classes. 


verse. Women paid dearly for their exoticism in the past. 

In a hospital not long ago I saw a little Smyrna farmer seated 
in the midst of a ring of husky Anatolians. In his work- 
stained hands he held a sheet of pink paper and on the sheet 
was printed the new Turkish alphabet. Scarcely knowing how 
to read himself, he sought to teach those who knew even less. 
There was a light in his eyes that told of inner enthusiasm and 
pride. He had learned the alphabet all by himself and it had 
been so easy. It was grand to be able to read. What did life 
amount to if others wrote your letters, if the morning paper 
kept its secrets hidden from you? On and on he talked and 
as he talked those peasants from Asia Minor, big hefty chaps, 
tall and clean of heart, listened, their faces radiant with the 
knowledge of a new power. And having seen those strong, sun- 
tanned faces, the future of Anatolia can no longer be doubtful 
to me, 

“Tt is the Turkish peasant who is the master of this country!” 
These are the words of the Ghazi himself and the quotation 
serves to emphasize the soundness of the new regime. During 
the dark days of the tottering Ottoman Empire western head- 
lines played up the lurid details of orgies in Turkish harems, 
of Christian revolts in the Island of Crete, of Armenian mas- 


sacres, but of the obscure Turkish peasant, the only true Ana- 
tolian, no mention was ever made. 

Up in‘his palace on the hill of Yildiz the sultan sat playing 
chess with his favorite vezir or whiling away the hours in pur- 
suit of a silly hobby. When he tired of banging away with a 
hammer and a box of nails, his imperial majesty would order 
a huge feast and “hire” a number of guests to partake of his 
board. At these banquets every guest, having indulged to full 
capacity, was presented with a sack of gold which varied in 
size according to his social standing. This hiring of guests was 
an old, old custom handed down from time immemorial and 
much practiced by those who aspired to greatness, The Turks 
had a name for it: dish kirasi, or “tooth rent.” The money squan- 
dered on this custom was, of course, indirectly contributed by 
the hard-working, ignorant, totally neglected peasant. 

Vested not only with governmental authority but also with 
the religious title of Caliph, the sultan had a strangle hold over 
his Anatolian subjects. They fought for him, died for him, 
and yet they never saw him. They were left to the mercy of 
contractors who bought the right of levying taxes on agricul- 
tural products from the governor of the province who had pre- 
viously bought that same right from the central government. 


Wide World 


THE MODERN TURKISH WOMAN AT WORK 


Only a few years ago the Turkish woman lived within the despotic confines of the harem; today all professions are open to her and she has be- 

come the companion and equal of man. Tedal Asia Hanum, at the left, is one of the new Turkey’s women lawyers. At the right is Suat Hanum, 

Turkey’s first woman judge. The art class in the center picture indicates what young Turkey thinks of the Koran’s venerable prohibition of the 
representation of the human body in any form. 
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They served in the army for ten, often twenty years, whereas 
their brothers who were born in Istanbul were entirely exempt 
from military service because the sultan, posing as a sort of 
feudal lord, chose to regard them as his special guests. And in 
return for all these sacrifices the peasants received nothing— 
not even recognition. 

We come to the era of the Republic. On the heights above 
Ankara there is a model farm. There, seated behind the wheel 
of his tractor, his deep-set eyes intensely fixed on the brown 
fields, we may often find Ghazi Mustafa Kemal, the president 
of the nation, not afraid of 
motor oil or the dust of thirsty 
soil, upholding the dignity of 
agriculture and of those who 
live by it. 

The peasants love the man 
not only for what he has done 
but also for what he is. He 
does not sit in a palace all day 
long and indulge in the re- 
wards of his achievements. He 
travels incessantly from An- 
kara to Istanbul, from Sivas to 
Adana, from Denizli to Erze- 
rum. He mingles with the 
farmers and the peasants. He 
makes them feel that he is one 
of them and that they are the 
real force behind the nation. 
He has been instrumental 
in abolishing the tithes, in 
spreading education and cul- 
ture through the medium of 
schools and club organizations. 
He has brought within their 
reach the discoveries of West- 
ern science. He has built a 
powerful class out of a people 
who were once little better 
than serfs suffering from reli- 
gious fanaticism and misplaced 
reverence. 

The Turk is by nature a 
craftsman of no mean order. 
Moreover he is ever ready to 
follow a capable leader. Given 
the tools and a teacher to show 
him how to use them he can 
and has accomplished marvels. 
We find a reflection of that 
love to create in the mosques that grace the skyline of Istanbul, 
in the tiles wrought by the gifted hands of Kutahiya artisans, 
in the carpets that are known the world over for their love- 
liness and exquisite design. ; 

One afternoon I took a stroll through the shoe factory at 
Beykoz. Here were men and women who went calmly about 
their work carrying trays, shifting gears, sorting leather. The 
rough and rowdy chatter, the gum chewing, the peroxide hair 
so characteristic of a Chicago north side factory were entirely 
lacking. There was something very efficient about the place 
and one received an impression of cleanliness and unity of 

“purpose. I asked a youngish chap with a mop of curly brown 
hair and a pleasant face if he had gone to school. 

“Got through grade,” he answered, 

“And you?” 

“Industrial school.” 

A rather attractive brunette with large gray eyes caught my 


attention. I walked over to her. “And how about you?” I 
asked. 
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SYMBOL OF THE PAST that all too 


The mosques of Constantinople—among the finest ever erected by 

Islam—express the spirit of the days when the Ottoman Empire was 

mighty and ambitious. Mohammedanism, however, no longer exercises 

its former power. Religious orders have been abolished; church and 

state have been separated; the laws have been freed of Islamic 
influence. 


She was girlishly frank in her reply. “No schooling at all!” 
she said. “You see, in the village I came from there was no 
school when I was a child.” Then she added, smiling and rather 
proudly, “but I can read the new Turkish alphabet!” 

So here they were, people of little or no education, born in 
the villages of Anatolia or in the suburbs of the lesser towns, 
handling their respective tasks with all the assurance of the 
workman of the West turning out shoes and slippers and rid- 
ing boots that equaled the best imported from abroad. I looked 
at the bright and earnest faces, the steady hands, the clear 
eyes. Were these men and 
women less intelligent, less ca- 
pable, less efficient than the 
workers responsible for the 
creation of America’s shining 
cars, immaculate frigidaires, 
smart radios, and speedy air- 
planes? I could not bring my- 
self to think so. 

Walk down the main street 
of Istanbul any evening, say 
at around six-thirty. You will 

‘run. into any number of 
young girls clothed, perhaps, 
a trifle too brightly, a touch of 
rouge illuminating their full 
young lips, their hats set at 
jaunty angles. You can tell 
them immediately from their 
less spectacular, more stylishly 
attired sisters. They constitute 
a separate class. Who are they 
and where did they come 
from? They, too, are the 
products of this new era. And 
they are the same girls who, 
not so long ago, remained hid- 
den behind latticed windows, 
scrubbing pots and pans in 
musty-smelling, dimly-lighted 
kitchens, shut away from the 
society of men. The very same 
girls who waited hopefully for 
short interval 
which was their wedding so 
that they could, before resum- 
ing their dreary household 
duties, know for one brief mo- 
ment the joys of diversity. 
They are the factory hands, 
the typists, the saleswomen of today. 

Five o’clock. Time to quit. A rustle of papers and ledgers 
are hurriedly put away on waiting shelves. 

“Your vanity case, Leila—forgot mine in the morning’s rush!” 

Then between little dabs of powder and hastily applied lip- 
stick: 

“Come with me to a show? Cavalcade at the Serai... 

An affirmative nod from Leila who is trying to put on hat, 
gloves, and coat, at the same time. Hurry! They mustn’t miss 
the six-thirty performance. Have to be home before nine or 
there'll be the devil to pay. Nice girls don’t run around after 
nine. At least they don’t in Turkey. 

There are, however, such things as one+thirty nights but these 
usually occur on Thursday since Friday is the weekly day of 
rest. These gatherings are informal affairs and usually take 
place in the home. Never at a roadhouse and rarely at a cab- 
aret. And except on rare occasions as, for instance, a wedding 
or a New Year’s eve, anything stronger than tea is seldom 
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(Continued on page 47) 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN—PRINCE OF TRAVELERS 


(Continued from page 23) 


He and I strolled off together up 
the side of the hill back of the man- 
sion. There in a grove we came upon 
a substantial stone pavilion overlook- 
ing the house in the valley below. 
This was none other than Baron 
Miinchhausen’s famous “Lying Villa.” 
Although there is a balcony on the 
front, the entrance is in the rear. Once 
inside, I found a single room about 
twenty-five feet square. The chief 
exploits of Baron Munchausen have 
been for many years painted on the 
walls—Miinchhausen riding a cannon 
ball; shooting down his horse from 
the church steeple at which he had 
tethered it the night before in the 
snow taking it to be a hitching post; 
the lion jumping into the alligator’s 
mouth; and other delectable incidents. 
Most important of all was the Baron’s 
spacious wine cellar underneath the 
Villa, from which we are led to 
gather that Munchausen sipped much 
of the extravagant eloquence of his 
tales from the fermented grape. 

It was to this Villa that Baron 
Miinchhausen used to bring his 
cronies and regale them with his “ad- 
ventures” until far into the morning 
hours, scandalizing the sober truth- 
loving neighborhood for miles round. 

For years this room had been used 
as a bierhall by an enterprising mer- 
chant of Bodenwerder and the sur- 
rounding grove turned into a_bier- 
garten. His Honor, the Mayor, joined 
Herr Pastor and me and we all sat 
together on the balcony and drank 
several deep draughts of the brand of 
beer which it was said the Baron also 
cherished. Then once more we set 
forth in the direction of the last rest- 
ing place of the prevaricating Baron. 

The Mayor of Bodenwerder was ‘a 
big smiling fellow. As we went along 
he addressed old women by their 
Christian names, raised his hat to 
men cleaning the streets with fagot 
brooms, patted little children on the 
heads, asking their names and _ re- 
ceiving them with a smile. He was 
the Father of the Village. 

As we walked along for perhaps a 
mile to Keminade where Baron Miinch- 
hausen was finally interred, Herr 
Pastor told me some prized bits of 
Miinchhausen local history: 

“Today we value Baron Minchhau- 
sen’s residence and relics in Boden- 
werder and Keminade; but not so dur- 
ing his lifetime. True, he was our 
First Citizen, but he was also our 
béte noir. He scandalized the town 
and destroyed our good name in 
the eyes of our neighbors. He was 
not really such a great sinner as he 
was an entertainer. Immediately he 
returned from the wars or from his 
travels, he attracted to him an endless 
following of greedy and thirsty com- 
panions who: kept the sleepy towns- 


folk awake until the small hours of 
every night with their boisterous and 
bibulous. huzzas over the endless 
tales of the Baron. Like the Villagers, 
they believed them when fresh-told 
from the lips of the Baron. He had a 
stentorian voice, it was said, and de- 
livered the tales in a solemnly con- 
vincing manner that brought convic- 
tion—particularly when he and they 
were properly attuned in wine or 
beer. But with the dawn of another 
day came disillusionment and resent- 
ment or ridicule, as the case might be. 
And although they always went back 
to hear more and more, the reputation 
of Minchhausen suffered on the morn- 
ing after. At length, when the Baron 
died, the people of the town had 
reached the end of their patience with 
his lies, as they plainly called them 
now.” 

We had entered Keminade, which 
stands today unchanged, unmodern- 
ized, in a large measure as it ap- 
peared four hundred years before 
when it was a thriving ecclesiastical 
center. Fragments of the great nun- 
nery that we had viewed from the 
boat are now used as homes for the 
poor. Of the great cloister church, 
only a part of the fine nave still re- 
mains. 

Herr Pastor had let us into the 
church with an old rusty key nearly 
a foot in length. With a few minor 
exceptions it was pure Romanesque, 
including the rare and painted wood 
of a true basilica ceiling. Although it 
had been Protestantly restored here 
and there, yet many of the most pro- 
nounced Romanist Mysteries had been 
meticulously preserved. For example, 
a sculptured Coronation of the Virgin 
in Heaven—a large buxum Virgin 
standing on the horns of the moon 
beneath which the naive half-face of 
the Devil looked up with discom- 
fiture. 

At length we came to the spot where 
lay the mortal remains of Hierony- 
mous Karl Friederich, Freiherr von 
Miinchhausen, acknowledged King of 
Liars. 

“As you see by the inscription on 
the floor-stone,” Herr Pastor  ex- 
plained, “Baron Minchhausen was 
born in 1720 and died in 1797. It 
seems that the old man continued up 
to the last breath in telling extrava- 
gant stories of his adventures with no 
hint of their being false. At the end 
he had no listeners but an old crone 
who never left his side. Finally, on the 
morning of the Twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age, he died. Even in death the 
townspeople refused to forgive him 
his lying and together with the Church 
in which his family had long been 
most prominent communicants, he 
was not only denied spiritual com- 


forts and rites, but also refused sep- 
ulchre in holy ground. It was the 
penalty his corpse was called upon 
to pay back to the community and his 
Maker for the endless prevarication 
during his long and lusty lifetime. 
His talent had never been viewed 
with favor by his fellow townspeople. 
“For many days then after his death 
the poor Baron lay unburied while the 
questions of his sins, their rewards 
and punishment were being argued 
on every hand until the whole country- 
side was stirred by this new scandal 
of Miinchhausen. In the end, the Duke 
himself commanded that the Baron 
be buried secretly in his own family 
vault in the church of Keminade here. 
The belated burial was conducted at 
night by a hired band of rapscallions. 
That they did their work hurriedly 
and carelessly, is witnessed by the fact 
that more than a century later, while 
they were repairing the foundations 
of the church edifice, workmen dug 
up the Baron some distance from the 
vault! There was no sign of there 
ever having been a coffin! But even 
more remarkable, the Baron seemed 
even then to be enacting one of his 
most preposterously incredible stories 
in that he had become strangely mum- 
mified and preserved and was looking 
infinitely better and healthier than one 
had any right to believe or to expect 
under such trying circumstances.” 


I could fancy Baron Minchhausen 
relating this incident himself, telling 
how he had sat up and thanked the 
workmen who had disinterred him for 
their services. Then he would de- 
scribe the surprise of the workmen 
and how he looked at his watch and 
remarked that he was late in keep- 
ing that appointment with his cronies 
at the Lying Villa. While the workmen 
gasped with astonishment he had 
hurried off! Which was the very last 
that has ever been seen or heard 


of both the living and the dead Baron 
Minchhausen. 


VASE MAKERS OF THE ANCIENT EAST 


(Continued from page 15) 


deep, from 50 to 70 feet deep at the 
delta. Then, as a finishing touch, she 
garnished the stream’s breast with 
graceful buds and sunburned flowers 
and languid leaves of lotus. Paddling 
boatmen studied those contours— 
plants were rareties in Egypt, carried 
a hint of the miraculous. Herders 
watering their cattle saw how blue 
blooms opened at dawn and white 
blooms opened at: night—servants of 
the sun and moon, such _ flowers, 
surely! Youngsters waded out as far 
as they dared, with wondering eyes 
watched green sepals droop, tinted 
petals fall, till at last only a tiny 
golden saucer swayed on the stalk— 
the ovary stigma which W..H. Good. 
year, author of “The Grammar of the 
Lotus,” believes to have inspired the 
ubiquitous “rosette” or “daisy” motif, 
that popular motif of Assyrian palaces 
still flowering upon paper picnic nap- 
kins and the shafts of Tunisian carts. 

Whether Goodyear’s deduction is 
correct or not, there’s no doubt that 
ancient Egypt became lotus conscious. 
Indeed, like the busy dung beetle, 
this water-lily joined the ranks of 
sacred symbols as an emblem of re- 
birth. Those were days when all 
things smacked of deity and even the 
mason’s square was regarded as a 
lucky amulet. Favorite votive offer- 
ings, lotuses were tied to palm posts; 
by and by painted as though tied 
there—a flower that lent itself easily 
to ornament. 

Scarabs beautifully glazed and in- 
scribed with verses from the “Book 
of the Dead,” accompanied royalty 
outbound; but for the lotus was re- 
served the supreme distinction of in- 
augurating the Ionic order. An idle 
bud floating on an old, old current 
has altered the cultural story of the 
civilized world. Yes, after all, 
civilization is just a giant picture- 


puzzle in which so often a tiny piece 
proves key to the whole. 

Some mystic-minded peasant saw 
the sepals of the lotus fall, went home 
to his hut and tried to recapture that 
living curve upon his newest wine- 
jar. Later a carver let his knife play 
upon the top of a column—it was 
meet that a soaring trunk should end 
in symbolic flower, and all the early 
columns of Egypt were wood. So, 
from the beginning, pottery and archi- 
tecture have been allies and the Ionic 
volute is common to both. 

Then, along about 800 B.C. two 
hundred thousand Greeks flooded in, 
mercenaries mostly who settled in the 
delta. Naukratis, then an important 
port of entry and trade, became a cen- 
ter for scarab-making, for all sorts of 
ceramics, and during decades these 
transplanted sons of Hellas absorbed 
the motives of Egyptian decoration, 
spewed them out in fresh form minus 
symbolistic significance. A long tale 
and a thrilling one, a tale for another 
time. Suffice it to say that Egypt de- 
veloped the order now called Ionic 
some eight hundred years before it 
appeared in Ionia! 

Egypt’s potent gift to posterity was 
an architectural order, an energetic 
bevy of ornamental designs which 
flew over many lands (east through 
Asia Minor to India, west through 
Greece, Italy, Spain, upper Europe, 
and finally these U.S.A.), and a pal- 
ette of peerless polychrome glazes. 
Peerless is perhaps too strong a word 
—Persia, Arabia, and China have done 
notable things since—but pioneers de- 
serve a superlative, and Nilotic cer- 
amics can claim a continuous history, 
one toe in the twentieth century, the 
other touching the Stone Age! At 
Samanud and Girga they are making 
good pottery still and Kena supplies 
earthern water bottles for all Europe. 
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VIRGINIA’S SKYLINE DRIVE 
By Henry MacNatr, Motor Tours Division 


With the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of Virginia has laid out 
a beautiful drive on the summit of the 
Blue Ridge. This drive connects the Lee 
Highway (U. S. 211) with the Spotts- 
wood Trail (Va. 4), and is one of the 
most magnificent scenic highways in the 
world. A thousand feet of the completed 
section has been blasted from solid 
rock. The remainder of its completed 
forty miles lies along the topmost crest 
of the mountains and when the entire 
roadway is completed it will have a total 
length of one hundred and nine miles. 
The engineers of the Federal Bureau of 
Roads have surpassed themselves in lay- 
ing out a boulevard which wends its way 
through vistas of unexampled beauty in 
a glorious mountain setting. On either 
hand may be seen miles and miles of 
rich farm lands with meandering 
streams and crops laid out in checker- 
board fashion of gold and green, orchards 
varying from white blossoms to ruddy 
fruit. And in spite of the fact that it 
skims along the crest of the Blue Ridge, 
it is wide and safe with easy grades at all 
points, 

The new Skyline Highway overlooks 
the famous Shenandoah Valley with its 
numerous caverns all along the “pike” 
now called the Lee Highway. The best 
known of these caverns is Luray, now 
beautifully illumined by indirect rays 
from electric light, very much after the 
manner of Endless Caverns just a few 
miles to the west across the river. Other 
famous caverns are Shenandoah Caverns, 
Crystal Caverns, Massanetta Caverns and 
Grand Caverns each with its individual 
attraction. 

This entire section of the Blue Ridge 
is replete with historical associations and 
is famous as the birthplace of many 
notable figures among whom were Sam 
Houston and Cyrus McCormick who ex- 
perimented here with the reaper which 
was to revolutionize agriculture. . Near 
Fairfield is the site of the old house in 
which was born Ephraim McDowell, dis- 
coverer of abdominal surgery. 

During the early days of Rockbridge 
County, named for the far-famed Natural 
Bridge, Liberty Hall Academy was 


founded. Later it was renamed Washing- 
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ton College in honor of our first presi- 
dent. After the Civil War, when Lee re- 
tired and became its president, the insti- 
tution was named Washington and Lee 
University. In the Lee Chapel lies the 
recumbent statue of the hero of the 
Southland. In 1839 the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute was founded in Lexington 
and it soon became the West Point of the 
South. Stonewall Jackson was a profes- 
sor there. Another member of the fac- 
ulty was Matthew Maury, the “pathfinder 
of the sea,” whose monument stands in 
the beautiful Goshen Pass in commemo- 
ration of the solemn procession which 
at his dying request bore his body 
through the pass to Richmond. There is 
also the old home of Jackson in which 
he was married and which was later oc- 
cupied by Lee upon his arrival at Lex- 
ington. At Staunton is the birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson. At Charlottesville is 
the old home of Thomas Jefferson which 
he designed and built on the top of a 
hill near the city. The house is now a 
shrine and is open to visitors. 

Perhaps the best known and the most 
interesting resort in this region is Hot 
Springs with its splendid hotel, The 
Homestead, situated at an altitude of 
2,400 feet atop Warm Springs Mountain. 
The temperature of Hot Springs is al- 
ways pleasant, the highest night tempera- 
ture ever recorded being sixty-seven de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

The greatest attraction in Hot Springs 
is the Homestead Golf Course, part of 
the huge estate of 1700 acres owned by 
the Virginia Hot Springs Company. It 
is estimated that a quarter million gal- 
lons of water is: used every day to pre- 
serve the turf in prime condition during 
the golfing season. To the south is the 
Cascades Golf Course, the scene of the 
women’s national championship matches 
in 1928. Just west of the Casino and 
connected with the hotel by a covered 
passage is the famous Hot Springs Bath 
House which administers the tub and 
spout bath as prescribed by Dr. Goode in 
1832, but supplemented by the most mod- 
ern hydrotherapeutic equipment. 

This portion of Virginia is easily 
reached by motor from the East or the 
Middle West by taking U. S. Route 40, 
50 or 60 to Winchester on the Shenan- 
doah Valley Pike, where one turns right 
to New Market and there left on U. S. 
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211 for Luray and the present beginning 
of the Skyline Drive which incidentally 
will be opened officially some time in 
September. This event will be properly 
announced in the daily press. 

Further details, including maps of 
Virginia and the.several approaches from 
both east and west, will be supplied to 
members by the Motor Tours Division of 
the National Travel Club along with 
complete data and lists of recommended 
hotels, golf courses and points of unusual 
interest. 


SUPER SPEED 


The new schedule of the German Luft 
Hansa, contains the announcement that a 
four-seater Heinckel airplane, with a 
speed of 21714 miles an hour, will be 
placed in service on the Hamburg-Ber- 
lin route, which it will cover in 50 min- 
utes, No supplementary charge will be 
made for this “lightning service,” as it 
is called. One route will include Berlin, 
Hamburg and Cologne, the second, Ber- 
lin, Hamburg and Frankfort-on-Main. 

The inauguration of this “lightning” 
airplane service between Berlin and 
Hamburg, however, is but one of many 
improvements which this summer brings 
in German aviation. 

The Deruluft, the German-Russian air- 
plane concern, has shortened flying times 
materially, Moscow can now be reached 
from Berlin in 11 hours of actual flying, 
Leningrad in 10, Helsingfors in 9 and 
Riga in 6 hours. It is possible to fly to 
Danzig, spend 7 hours there, and return 
the same day to Berlin, or to spend 4 
hours in Koenigsberg. Most rates have 
been reduced. The flight to Moscow costs 
now only 180 marks, to Helsingfors 126 
marks and to Riga 90 marks. Three-mo- 
tored airplanes are used on all Deruluft 
routes. 

The German Luft Hansa is operating 
59 lines for passenger, post and express 
service under its summer schedule, with 
a total mileage of over 33,550 miles. On 
the most important routes large airplanes 
are employed, the Ju52 carrying 17 pas- 
sengers. Flying time from Berlin to 
Paris and to Rome has been reduced a 
full hour, two hours have been lopped off 
on the trip to Zurich or Oslo, and 234 
hours on the Berlin-London route. _ 


CONQUERING THE STRATOSPHERE 
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still inadequate for realizing profits 
on heavy investments. What aviation 
needs to make it independent and self- 
sustaining is more speed at a reduced 
overhead. Passenger fares must come 
down to meet the average man’s purse. 
The pilots of the industry know this, 
and they are most energetic in their 
pursuit of speedier transports. 

Certainly, higher speed in the 
troposphere can be purchased, but 
only for a costly outlay and a sacri- 
fice. Atmospheric resistance becomes 
more and more troublesome. Who 
knows the answer? Bigger and costlier 
engines or less atmospheric resist- 
ance? The trend seems toward the 
latter. Wiley Post returned from his 
round-the-world flight with praises for 
the high altitudes—there the Winnie 
Mae attained her greatest efficiency. 

It seems wasteful for airplanes to 
plow the heavy and stormy seas of the 
troposphere while the ideal airways 
lie fallow and within reach. At twelve 
to fourteen miles above sea level the 
airways lead directly to all points of 
the compass, without obstruction. 

Commercial enterprise waits only on 
the development of adequate equip- 
ment. Theoretically, at least, it would 
be possible to exploit a twelve-mile 
skyway if engines and_ propellers 
could maintain a constant thrust. The 
ordinary commercial plane lacks at 
least several devices which can make 
stratosphere travel possible. One is 
the supercharger, which feeds air into 
the carburetor after the atmosphere 
gets thin, and the other is the variable 
pitch propeller by which it is possible 
to adjust the blades to the density of 
the surrounding air. And still an- 
other device is the wing flap, which 
breaks the velocity of high-speed land- 
ings. 

Without these devices, or their 
equivalents, stratoplane travel is well- 
nigh impossible. All of them have al- 
ready been tried individually and ap- 
plied with more or less success, but 
the successful stratoplane must have a 
variable pitch propeller, a super- 
charger and wing flaps which can and 
do work in synchronous harmony. 
Such a flight machine is surely not 
beyond man’s ingenuity. 

It is possible to describe, roughly, 
what the stratoplane of the future will 
be like. The first stratoplane made 
to order is the Farman F-1000-1, built 
under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment. It is equipped with three 
superchargers designed to maintain a 
constant air pressure on the carbure- 
tor at all altitudes. The pilot sits 
within a sealed cabin and breathes a 
regulated supply of oxygen coming 
from tanks. 

A four-bladed variable-pitch propel- 
ler drives the  stratoplane; it is 
built of wood because alloys do not 
withstand sub-zero temperatures nearly 
so well. The wings have a large lift- 
ing area. : 

Farman seems to have made a good 
start in the direction of stratoplane 
flight, but apparently the numerous 
minor problems balked his success 
and thus became major \jproblems. 

Here is the bounty that aeronautic 
engineers strive for: 

If at sea level an airplane can main- 
tain a ground speed of 200 miles an 
hour, it can fly 285 miles per hour if 


sustained at a height of 21,000 feet; 
315 miles per hour at a height of 28,- 
000 feet, and 365 miles per hour at 
35,000 feet. In other words, speed is 
almost doubled in 35,000 feet, at which 
level the stratosphere begins. 

Within the stratosphere proper, it is 
conceivable that the same plane could 
sustain five hundred miles per hour 
if the problems already mentioned can 
be overcome. Stratosphere passengers 
will experience no bumps or air-sick- 
ness, and engines will consume no 
more fuel than they do at low speeds 
in the troposphere. Throughout a 
flight from the earth to the strato- 
sphere, the throttle remains at one 
position. 

Travel in an artificial atmosphere 
can be made more comfortable than 
travel in some of our stuffy subways. 
We are fast becoming used to artificial 
atmosphere in public buildings, trains, 
theaters and homes. 

The adjustable pitch propeller will 
make it possible for passenger planes 
to take off and land at low speeds. The 
pilot will be enabled to increase the 
“bite” of the propeller as his ship 
gains elevation, and at the proper alti- 
tude he will level off and steer toward 
his goal. 

Although at the present we are wit- 
nessing a heyday of the stratosphere 
balloon, it does not mean that the out- 
look for the stratoplane is dismal. In 
aviation, the balloon has always served 
as a trail-blazer to the heavier air- 
plane. Whither the balloon goes, you 
may expect powered aircraft to follow. 

Apart from commercial develop: 
ment, the leading governments show 
a keen interest in the military value 
of the stratoplane. The next war may 
soar clear to the stratosphere, for it is 
in the region of aerial calm that phe- 
nomenal speeds are possible. Swift 
attacks and counter attacks, air raids 
and secret maneuvers might be con- 
ducted in the stratosphere, much to 
the embarrassment of an enemy. The 
great military powers have taken the 
stratosphere to their bosom because 
it offers a means of forging links be- 
tween distant colonies and home gov- 
ernments. India, now one week from 
London, may become her eight-hour 
neighbor; the Russian bear, whose 
paws spread over nothern Eurasia, 
welcomes the thought of bringing 
Vladivostock within a few hours of 
Moscow; and France with colonies in 
remote places, foresees the possibility 
of knitting her empire into a strong 
and indivisible union. 

But what of human safety? Will 
the incidence of death in the strato- 
sphere be greater than in the tropo. 
sphere? From the evidence it seems 
that travel in the high altitudes will 
give passengers as great, if not a 
greater, measure of safety than at pres- 
ent. It is axiomatic that an airplane 
is better off flying at five thousand 
feet than at one thousand feet; there 
are fewer bumps in the stratosphere’s 
air and from a greater height the pilot 
has a wider choice of forced landing 
places; should the craft be equipped 
with a planechute, or individual para- 
chutes, the passengers would certainly 
have a better chance to make happy 
landings from high altitudes. In the 
future, as now, the parachute will 
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These happy fortunates are not 
motoring in the Alps, nor is that 
dash of topaz a glimpse of Japan’s 
Inland Sea. The scene is American 
laid in Uncle Sam’s own Hawaii. 


Offering all the things that have 
made the famous places of the 
world...plus Hawaii’s personal and 
exclusive charm. Perfect climate 
and a sub-tropical floral beauty 
providing an ideal setting for such 
a gathering of attractions. 


Important to the American vaca- 
tionist...he gets 100 cents for every 
one of his dollars. And visitors 
from other countries even benefit 
by a premium on their currency. 
And so Hawaiian moons are not 
only beautiful, but beneficent to 


the thrifty...and to those seeking 
something more than an ordinary 
fall vacation. 


Fall is the best season, too. Cool 
trade winds see to it. And now 
with new, fast liners cutting the 
sailing time to only five days 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
or Vancouver, accessibility adds a 
reason for going. Low fares, an- 
other. One way First Class, as low 
as $110! Cabin Class, $75! 


See your travel agent. Learn more 
about incomparable Hawaii. Find 
out how reduced rail fares pre- 
sent new economies in going. 
Secure a free, new booklet,* “Nearby 
Hawaii”, about this ideal vaca- 
tion land. Or kindly write to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU eee 


12 Main St., San Francisco * 


A community organization with headquarters in 
Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 


Please note that Hawaii is an integral part of 
the United States, not an island “possession”’. 


712 W.. 10th St., Los Angeles 


3 


* For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures Seets 


send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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Chatham Walk has won the distinction of 
being New York’s most popular rendezvous. 
A delightful Breakfast, served in the open... 
Luncheon and Dinner in the gay continental 
manner. . . . Music at the Cocktail Hour. 
At the Chatham you will find an hotel con- 
taining charming suites of various sizes, de- 
vised and designed for the utmost in living 


comfort ... and at rentals that will attract. 


otel Chatain 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AT 48th STREET 


Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 


In the Shadow of 

The Nation’s Capitol 
Washington is supremely beautiful at 
this season; and The Dodge, with its 
garden, its famous cuisine, its complete, 
efficient service, and that inviolable rule 
—'‘NO TIPPING’’—will make your stay 
most enjoyable. Send for our interesting 
booklet—*‘A Week in Washington.’’ 


North Capitol and E Sts., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


* * KO * 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “SCANMATL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteeus Service 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ja. How te Cash-in 
ia with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, 
are BUYING 134,000 photos every 
week! Make good money—spare time, 
full time—taking~human-interest pic- 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn how 
to take salable pictures! We teach you how 
by mail. Fascinating, easy! Our unlimited 
Marketing Service helps you cash in quick- 
ly. Write now, no obligation, for FREE BOOK, 

How to Make Money With Your Camera.” 
NIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 2510, 10 
W. 33rd Street, New York City. 
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TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA— The year-’round lay- 
ound in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. pgs 
estful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 

Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMAN Y— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


POLAND— For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—lIn beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 
booklet, ‘‘Lands of Sunlit Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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probably be the only means of saving 
lives from wrecked aircraft. 

The two inseparables, low resist- 
ance and high speed, will find their 
greatest application in the rocket, that 
Vernesque gobbler of space, which 
can be made practicable only in the 
rarefied medium of the stratosphere. 

The potentialities of rockets have 
been foreseen for decades, but their 
flight awaits the perfection of a suit- 
able fuel. The man-carrying rocket 
will resume where both the strato- 
plane and the balloon are forced to 
give up. According to Piccard, we 
cannot expect the present type of bal- 
loon to go beyond twenty miles; the 
airplane may reach its maximum even 
below the balloon. For rockets, how- 
ever, it is not foolish to pre-suppose 
altitudes of at least several hundred 
miles, and the range of flight will de- 
pend upon their ability to carry fuel 
reserves. 

The present manner of exploring the 
stratosphere by making a swift ascent 


and a still swifter descent,-all- within. 


the space of twelve hours, is not, of 
course, conducive to first-class results. 
As explorers gain experience and per- 
fect equipment, they will make pro- 
longed visits and allow more time for 
observations. There is no reason why 
a stratosphere balloon cannot stay 
aloft for a period of three or four 
days. The crew would need protec- 
tion against —70 degrees Fahr. tem- 
perature after sunset, but this could 
be assured if the gondola were insu- 
lated like a vaccuum bottle. 

The stratosphere’s conquest depends 
largely upon man’s ability to remain 
in its environment for prolonged peri- 
ods. We cannot foresee all the possi- 
ble effects of stratosphere travel on the 
human machine, and for the present 
at least it is necessary to take unusual 
precautions; but as the science of 
flight advances, navigation in the 
upper spaces will become more prac- 
ticable. 

Under the impetus of recent events, 
the dream of circumnavigating the 
globe in two or three days does not 


appear too remote. At five hundred 
miles per hour, a traveler covers 12,- 
000 miles per day, which speed will 
probably satisfy us for some time to 
come. Numerous investigations now 
on foot lead to this goal, and its in- 
evitability is quite certain. 

In recapitulation, we return to the 
original impetus tor stratospheric ex- 
ploration, the cosmic rays. The haunt-- 
ing secrets of those all-powerful radia- 
tions may yet be unlocked. If the 
end of stratospheric exploration leads 
no further than a solution of the great 
cosmic ray mystery, the time and 
energy will have been well-spent. For 
cosmic rays may yield power to the 
future civilization on this earth; one 
ray is believed to contain a million 
times more energy than is liberated by 
the most violent reaction between 
atoms and molecules. 

Men like Eddington, Millikan, Pic- 
card and Jeans are given to broad and 
sensational speculations about the 
colossal, forces which might be liber- 
ated by the transformations of cosmic 
rays, by reactions and interactions ad 
infinitum. ... A drop of water trans- 
formed into cosmic energy would 
drive an express train between New 
York and Chicago. A pail of water 
converted into cosmic nergy would 
drive the industries of the United 
States for a week . . . and so on. 

Earthbound people can well afford 
to dream and wonder about such 
silent subtleties and soul-stirring mys- 
teries. For myself, I find solace in the 
proof that there will be places to go 
after all the earth is covered by a 
network of railways. I rejoice that 
we shall have new energy to consume 
long after the last ounce of coal goes 
into the furnace. And finally, I mar- 
vel how a world of such perfect 
emptiness came to be filled with so 
many astonishing surprises. 


* * * 


The photographs from “The Beauty 
of Flight” used to illustrate this article 
are reproduced by permission of the 
publisher, John Day. 
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This savage had stood trial because 
he had eloped with another tribesman’s 
best girl, but was unfortunate enough 
to be apprehended by the tribal po- 
lice, after a long and stirring chase 
through the bush. Such an event 
might hardly cause a ripple of com- 
ment in our civilized society circles, 
but under the code of the stone-age 
man it demanded drastic measures. 

The Australian aboriginal is the 


== 
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most interesting human being extant 
from the anthropological standpoint. 
Recently the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the citizens in general have 
been aroused to a great degree of in- 
terest in his welfare. However, it is 
quite impossible for the aboriginal to 
survive much longer unless definite 
reserves are set aside where the entry 


of the white man will be prohibited. 
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EpresseAustratia 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 18 


See the strange, the mysterious, the 
bizarre get far from the trav- 
elled tracks. Sail on this new cruise, 
through the Mediterranean to Pal- 
estine and Egypt, and down the 
coast of East and South Africa. 
Home by way of South America and 
the West Indies. Do it in comfort, 
on the Empress of Australia. Fine, 
wide decks; spacious rooms; famous |! 
cuisine . . . all that makes for travel 
enjoyment. Enjoy 96 days of thrill- 
ing contrasts as you visit these 26 
fascinating ports of half the world. 
Fares from $1350 (room with bath 
from $2700), including standard 
shore programme. Details from YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT, or any Canadian 
Pacific office. Consult your phone 
book for offices in principal cities. 
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served. These little at-homes are 
simple old-fashioned family gather- 
ings modernized, perhaps, to the ex- 
tent of a radio, a little harmless danc- 
ing, and an occasional hand or two of 
bridge. 

With the coming of the summer 
months the amusements take on an 
entirely different aspect. Stuffy the- 
aters are neglected in favor of the 
clear blue sea and the yellow beaches. 
Swimming as a sport attained popu- 
larity a few years ago when, for the 
first time in the annals of Turkish his- 
tory, men and women were allowed to 
bathe at the same beach. Now whole 
families and groups of young people 
and school children stay from morn- 
ing till night on the beaches breath- 
ing the clean air, their bodies, bare 
except for a bathing suit, exposed to the 
sun and the salt of the sea. They even 
eat their lunch out on the sand. And 
before them, scattered like so many 
silver moths over the purple Mar- 
mora, hundreds of slanting sails skim 
lightly over the tiny ripples. And to 
think that seven years ago in Anatolia 
I saw a man perched on top of a cliff, 
rifle in hand, keeping watch over his 
female relatives who were bathing in 
the bay below! 

In the fall of the year the young 
people play soccer and other games 
and in recent years many sporting 
clubs have been formed. However 
the old, the real sport of the Turkish 
nation is wrestling. And a strange 
sight is Turkish wrestling if one has 
never seen it. Bathed from head to 
foot in a thick coat of olive oil the 
two glistening opponents face each 
other. The green grass of the village 
square serves in lieu of a mat. Mod- 
ern mats are expensive articles and the 
average peasant—for wrestling is the 
sport of the peasant—cannot afford to 
be too extravagant in his tastes. The 
two strong men, slippery as eels and 
usually from different villages, fight it 
out surrounded by their supporters 
until one or the other is floored. All 
a wrestler wears is a pair of leather 
shorts and these he selects with the 
greatest care for should they be acci- 
dentally ripped from his body in the 
course of the bout he loses not only 
the stake but his honor too. 

When the popular Turkish sportsman 
and columnist, Burhanetdin _ bey, 
stated in 1928 that the road to suc- 
cess lay through international under- 
standing and that a rapprochement of 
Balkan athletics would lead to a rap- 
prochement of the various states them- 
selves, the opposing organs of the 
press set up a howl of derision. The 
bitter memories of a terrible war still 
hung dense over Asia Minor. The 
ruins of Smyrna and Eskishehir still 
rose ghost-like out of the desolate 
soil. Villages and homes _ once 
and the laughter 
of little children remained silent 
and abandoned. Was it possible 
that under the circumstances there 
should be a rapprochement? But 
Burhanetdin bey, president of the 
Turkish athletic federation, only 
smiled and continued in his endeav- 
ors. Asa result the Balkan Olympics, 
held each year in a different country, 
became a reality. 

Last January I stopped at Pireaus 
on my return from a prolonged stay 


in America. One of the passengers 
asked me if I intended to visit Athens. 

“Don’t think so,” I answered regret- 
fully; “I haven’t got a viza.” 

Involuntarily I was thinking of that 
day when, six years ago, the vessel I 
was on dropped anchor in front of 
Pireaus. I had wanted to go ashore 
then. But I had had a Turkish pass- 
port and was not allowed to leave the 
vessel. Why should the Greeks, still 
rankling with the bitter defeat of 
1922, act differently towards me now? 

I leaned on the rail and, looking 
over the oily waters of the harbor, 
saw the ancient silhouette of Athens 
half hidden in the rising mist. And 
even as I thought of how much I 
would have liked to have gone there 
to wander alone amidst the ruins of 
the distant Acropolis, I felt a tap on 
my shoulder. 


“You going out?” said a voice with 


a strong Greek accent. 

The fellow must have taken me for 
an American. 

“No!” I answered without turning 
around. 

“Why not?” 

“Because ’'m a Turk and Turks are 
not allowed off the vessel.” 

“You Turkish?” he exclaimed and 
clasped my hand. “Of course you can 
go ashore! Turks, Greeks—all one 
now, all friends! Venizelos went to 
Ankara, Ismet Pasha came to Athens, 
imaste athelfya tora—we are brothers 
now and the past is forgotten!” 

He fixed my papers for me, took me 
ashore. Here [ was tntroduced to a 
policeman who, when he found out 
that I could talk Greek, did the ut- 
most to be of help, offered me cigar- 
ettes—and Greek cigarettes are fa- 
mous for their quality—and even 
bargained with the taxi driver for me! 

What a change in six years! And 
the change is all the more amazing 
when one realizes that five centuries 
of bitter hatred ended only yesterday 
in an orgy of bloodshed and slaugh- 
ter. And now past griefs are for- 
gotten and buried and Turkey and 
Greece are friends. 

They are essentially realists, those 
men at the head of the Turkish Re- 
public. The old alphabet was imprac- 
tical. Onehad to master threelanguages 
in order to spell correctly. The so- 
lution? Latin characters and phonetic 
spelling. Away with the old alpha- 
bet! The people could not under- 
stand the fundamentals of their own 
religion. There were Arabic sermons, 
and an Arabic Koran, but the people 
knew nothing of Arabic. How easy it 
was for those of the church to violate 
the confidence of the people and to 
mould the minds of their fellows in 
accordance with secret ambitions! 
Why not simplify religion? Why not 


cause sermons to we preached in 
Turkish so that all could under- 
stand? Indeed, why not? No 


answer! The result: Mohammedanism 
loses its mystery and becomes a prac- 
tical religion devoid of the hokus- 
pokus of unintelligible words. 

Then of course, there are the mani- 
fold industrial commercial and politi- 
cal activities. The rich copper de- 
posits of Ergani are being mined. In 
the south men eagerly search the soil 
for traces of petroleum. In Kasta- 
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THE NEW LAND BENEATH THE CRESCENT 


(Continued from page 47) 


moni a peasant brings in a sample of 
iron ore. Already coal has become 
a national export. A huge steel plant, 
a national paper industry and an ap- 
propriation of thirty million pounds 
indicate the beginning of Yurkey’s 
five year industrial plan. Agricul- 
ture is being developed and im- 
proved. Every child must receive an 
education. Every official of impor- 


AMERICA’S 


(Continued 


promise, a draw. Coyotes, those clair- 
voyants of the wilds, trotted about 
with proprietary interest. Weaker 
bulls of the valley had gathered to 
witness the fight. Now they were 
taking advantage of the double defeat 
and were dividing the harem. Fiercely 
the trapped victor renewed his 
struggle. Pulling, plunging, twisting, 
suddenly he rolled to the ground as 
a sharp concussion sent the coyotes 
dashing away. Arising to his feet the 
young bull stood unable to compre- 
hend at once that he was free. Half 
of one antler of the old monarch was 
locked in his own. With a terrific 
wrench one antler had come. free; 
the other had snapped. 

The victor retook his scattering 
harem without dispute from his in- 
ferior rivals. The vanquished one 
staggered to his feet, turned stiffly 
toward the timber from whence he 
had bolted so confidently the previous 
evening, and withdrew, leaving his 
half antler as a crown on the head of 
one he had evidently sired in the days 
of his prime. 

When the mating season draws to a 
close, the bull is a die-hard. If the 
cows are apathetic, he solicits the 
heifers which are too young to mate. 

Refusals wholesale have not the 
slightest discouraging effect upon his 
attentions. But there comes a time 
when all good things must end. The 
snows deepen and his love cools. The 
bands come together in great migrat- 
ing herds. These herds begin the an- 
nual drift down well established mi- 
gration trails to the lower levels where 
winter pasture is more plentiful and 
the climate less severe. The bulls 
have by this time lost interest in the 
cows and form into bachelor clubs of 
their own. 

And so they “love ’em and leave 
’em.” Their contests are over, their 
family responsibilities end for thé 
year. But they are only jumping out 
of the frying pan into the firing line, 
for the hunting season soon opens. 
States adjoining the Parks provide a 
few weeks open season in mid-win- 
ter for the elk which drift over the 
line. Although the Park authorities 
guard well the sancitity of their terri- 
tories, they are desirous that a reason- 
able number of the annual increase in 
numbers be taken. Since the natural 
enemies of the elk, large wolves and 
mountain lion, are removed, the elk 
population presses on the food sup- 
ply. Elk are not rounded up in the 
Parks as are the buffalo for scientific 
selection of the weakest and poorest 
individuals. They cannot be driven. 
In addition to being able to go where 
no horseman can follow, they scatter 
when pursued. Instead then, their 


tance is required by law to be the 
holder of a university degree. 
Turkey’s eyes are turned resolutely 
toward the future. An ancient coun- 
try is being transformed into a mod- 
ern nation. Its achievements thus far 
have been remarkable and Turkey 
faces the problems that lie ahead with 


resolution and self-confidence. 
x ok Ok 


GREAT ELK 


from page 20) 


numbers are controlled by hunters on 
the park boundaries, by bears and 
coyotes, and by starvation or by “win- 
ter killing” on the spring grass. 
Formerly, as soon as the elk began 
to leave the sanctuary, armies of 
hunters arrived and bivouacked in a 
noisy tent city within sight of the mi- 
gration trails and the Park boundary. 
Huge fires were built each night to 
combat the zero weather. 
few men slipped up toward the line 
and opened fire on whatever elk had 
come out. With the first shot the 
animals retreated and by sun-up they 
had gone over the line, only a few 
having been killed. Scores of men 
soon arrived scowling and cursing. 


Hundreds of elk strolled within rifle , 


range, but inside the Park. Rangers 
patrolled the border to keep the men 
from entering or firing into the pre- 
serve. Some hunters cursed the 
rangers for “driving the elk back.” 
The wiser ones cursed the others for 
“scaring the herd before it was light 
enough to shoot,” and for maintaining 
fires all night which the elk hesitated 
to pass. After a few such seasons, the 
elk became cautious and took greater 
advantage of their sanctuaries. Hunt- 
ing under these conditions became 
poor and too few of the annual in- 
crease were killed. 

Recently, to cope with the situation, 
one state passed a law prohibiting any 
hunter from entering the district dur- 
ing the first three days of each week 
and from firing before eight-thirty 
A.M. Under this regulation the elk 
are now given an opportunity to drift 
out of the sanctuary. The law has 
been a good one for the hunters. But 
it by no means settles all of their 
difficulties. With hundreds of men 
shooting into a band of animals, there 
is no way anyone can identify which 
elk he killed, if any. Consequently, a 
law has been established which gives 
an animal to the hunter who gets to 
it first, regardless of who shot it. And 
this rule, while it has never quite 
caused murder, has played its part in 
altering permanent facial expressions. 
It favors the one who can best get 
over the icy ground, and a few 
“hunters” show up each season having 
paid more attention to their boots 
than to their guns. 

Coyotes swarm in for the leavings 
from the dressed carcasses, and after 
the hunters withdraw many more elk 
drift out. Winter drags on with its 
deep snows, its intense cold, its in- 
adequate range. Spring brings count- 
less ticks dropping from tree and bush 
to finish many weakened animals. 

Then the green grass sprouts forth, 
safety and a season of plenty has come 
once more. 
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THE FORGOTTEN ROMANCE OF SPETSAE 
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lent quarrels arose between the crews 
about the distribution of booty. On 
one occasion Spetsiots and Hydriots 
fought a pitched battle in which three 
Spetsiots were killed and eight in- 
jured. When Lord Cochrane was ap- 
pointed Grand Admiral of the Greek 
fleet, the ships of Hydra and Spetsae 
deserted the flag because he was un- 
able to promise them more than a 
fortnight’s wages in advance. It is hard 
for the impartial observer to see more 
in these Albanian islanders than a set 
of selfish and unscrupulous bucca- 
neers. 

But be that as it may, for their serv- 
ices in the War of Independence the 
inhabitants of Spetsae were accorded 
the privilege of sending two deputies 
to the Governing Chamber in Athens 
for the period of one hundred years. 
It is a considerable privilege in these 
days, when the whole island can 
scarcely muster a thousand votes. Let 
us visit the scene of an election. The 
chief candidate is a wealthy shipown- 
er, who is hardly ever seen on the is- 
land. His method is to distribute a 
large sum of money among the peo- 
ple and to run free excursions to the 
island on election day for anybody in 
Athens or the remote provinces who 
has a qualification to vote in Spetsae. 
His rival is immensely fat and popu- 
lar. He will make everybody pros- 
perous by confiscating all the prop- 
erty on the island and returning it to 
the islanders. He will protect the 
criminals and dynamiters from paying 
the penalty for their misdeeds. His 
election address begins: “I, servant 
and savior of you Spetsiots, loving 
father to you all, defender of your 
wives and children . ” Tt will 
be a close race between wealth and 
this overwhelming effusiveness. There 
is a third candidate, but he only gets 
three votes. 

On election day, the harbor is thick 
with steamers. The taverns and drink- 
ing-houses are all shut, in accordance 
with a sagacious law. Order reigns 
till midnight when the votes are 
counted. Then the barrels are 
broached, whole lambs are roasted; 
the popular deputy is too enormous to 
be chaired but he is garlanded with 
almond-blossoms or whatever flower 
happens to be in season. A “feast” 
held in one of the bays of the island; 
the celebrations last well on into the 
dawn. These festivities are called by 
the simple but expressive name of 
“Enjoyment.” 

The recent history of the island is 
closely bound up with the history of 
one man, “The Great Benefactor,” 
Anargyro. Anargyro was a Spetsiot 
who made a fortune in America and 
returned to enrich the place of his 
birth. It is scarcely five years since 
he died, but he has already become a 
legend. The walled house by the sea, 
surrounded by almond and cypress, is 
still referred to as Anargyro’s. Here 
he lived and died alone; his wife had 
left him and his one friend had be- 
trayed him. Nor does superstition al- 
low him to rest in his grave. It is 
said that he is often to be seen walk- 
ing in his courtyard at nightfall, and 
the ribald add that he counts the nuts 
on the trees. 

The death of the “Benefactor” is 
the occasion of another anniversary 


and public holiday and another 
crowding-out of the little church. For 
two hours the service lasts, the in- 
cense is burned to the point of suf- 
focation, and it should be mentioned 
that there is neither room nor seat for 
anyone to sit down. A funeral-cake 
the size of a barrel, iced with pink 
icing and ornate with lighted candles, 
is erected in front of the altar. Above 
it floats a purple silk banner, em- 
broidered in gold with a memorial 
inscription. Elders and townsmen de- 
liver orations, in prose or poetry. 
When the interminable ceremony is 
at last over, pieces of sweet bread are 
distributed to the congregation as it 
passes out of the church and a col- 
lection is made for the poor. Now 
the village moves in procession to- 
wards the Benefactor’s tomb. The 
path winds among the houses, up the 
dried-up bed of an ancient cataract, 
up into the hills where, on one of the 
nearer summits, a convent has been 
built, a single flash of whiteness in 
the ocean of green. The tomb is a 
conventional gravestone according to 
the dead man’s wish. The old priest, 
who is out of breath, is brief with his 
prayers. The people scatter and look 
down over the convent walls to two 
sunny bays and the near-by islet 
called Spetsapoula, with Hydra dim 
and blue on the horizon. Then they 
begin the long walk down to the vil- 
lage. It was in these circumstances 
that I heard from a Greek friend the 
story of Anargyro’s fortune. 

“He was one of the early emigrants 
to America, the poorest of the poor. 
He began by helping a friend roll and 
sell cigarettes. Then he rolled and 
sold them alone. He had that unac- 
countable genius for making business 
grow. One day he walked in to see 
the head of a Greek business-house. 
He wanted to send some money back 
to Greece. He did not trust the 
banks. 

“‘How much?’ inquired the mer- 
chant. 

“At first Anargyro was unwilling to 
say. 

“‘Five hundred dollars?’ The other 
was patient and amused. 

“‘More than that.’ 

“*A thousand’? 

“ “More than that.’ 

“Five thousand, then?’ 

“But there were three hundred 
thousand dollars, in notes. And in 
two or three years the same thing 
happened again. And again. That 
was wealth, even for the America of 
those days. But Anargyro never 
changed his habits of life.” 

Indeed, his portraits and photo- 
graphs reveal the simple tradesman 
in ill-fitting clothes, bewildered by 
the very wealth he had created. But 
on his native island, fast drifting into 
the obscurity from which the Albanian 
ship-masters had rescued it, he began 
to spend with a mingled parsimony 
and magnificence. Right opposite the 
harbor he threw up a hotel of cheap 
stone, terraced and spacious. He drove 
a road between the village and the 
foreshore, and carried it half way 
*round the island. It is extravagant 
in the sense that it leads nowhere, 
but it is also incredibly beautiful. The 
solitary walker plunges further and 
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THE FORGOTTEN ROMANCE OF SPETSAE 


further into the pines. The sea laps 
into unyisited coves beneath him. 
The sun strikes shadows out of giant 
rocks and sets along the water in 
front of him. He passes the spring 
and little shrine of Ligoneri. He 
comes to the place called “Paradise,” 
where a thick grove of pines runs 
down across the road to a shut-in, 
sandy beach. Darkness falls softly, 
fragrantly, even musically if there are 
sheep moving higher up the slope. It 
is hard to believe in the Fall of Man 
on certain parts of Anargyro’s road. 
The beauty of Spetsae was not un- 
known to the Greeks but Anargyro 
made it fashionable. That great Greek 
statesman Venizelos retired to Spet- 
sae in 1915, following his fatal dis- 
missal from office by the king. Peo- 
ple came out to summer on the is- 
land; a trade sprang up in pleasure- 
boats and ice-cream. An_ electric 
power-station appeared. The _ hotel 
brought out a dance-band. The lovely 
coast of the mainland was “discov- 
ered,” with its warm bays and 
stretches of clean, white sand. The 
“season” at Spetsae scarcely begins till 
September, for the Greek considers 
the water too cold for aquatic plea- 
sures until it reaches blood-heat. But 
during September and October there 
is a great display of evening-dresses 
and beach-pyjamas, there is much 


(Continued from page 49) 


dancing upon the hotel-terrace, and 
prosperity flows back to the island. 
Against this sudden incursion of mod- 
ernity, the life of peasant and fisher- 
man shows up strangely quaint and 
antique. Yet they are the base and 
blood of it all and sustain the dignity 
of their home. 

The last and most ambitious of 
Anargyro’s experiments was the build- 
ing of a school. It is possible that 
the inspiration of the plan came 
largely from Venizelos, for, fantasti- 
cally, it was to be a school on the 
English model, to breed a generation 
of Greeks with the English virtues. 
Side by side with the pick of Greek 
youth, the sons of Spetsae were to 
receive an education second to none 
in the world. Anargyro put up five 
huge buildings, a landmark for miles 
around: the foundations of two more 
had been laid when he suadenly died. 
But in the first year of the school’s 
working there were more buildings 
than pupils. And if succeeding years 
have increased the numbers, the 
school’s endowments have been 
largely spent or misspent. The fate 
of Anargyro’s last work hangs in the 
balance, when but for his pathetic 
faith in stone and chisel, and the in- 
competence of his administrators, he 
might have made this his surest mon- 
ument. 


Somewhere up the hillside above the 
school, the nearest surviving relative 
of the Great Benefactor ekes out a 
hermit’s existence between the four 
walls of a hut whose window-shutters 
are never open. He is said never to 
stir outside and only rarely to send 
for anything to eat. 

Spetsae is one of the islands which 
the foreigner does not see. It is not 
a repository of antiques, like Delos, 
attracting the archaeologist and the 
scholar; it is not a natural marvel, 
like Santorin, to be sought out and 
overrun by tourists. It is not on 
the way anywhere. But the timbered 
houses and mosaic courtyards of the 
Albanian ship-owners testify to its an- 
cient fame; and they talk of widening 
the harbor for aeroplanes. The work 
of Anargyro is the first impact of the 
modern world. It is the fashion to 
look interestedly towards the future 
rather than sentimentally towards the 
past. And meanwhile the shepherds, 
ploughmen, fishermen and olive-gath- 
erers work as they did in the pages of 
Hesiod, and day by day the visiting 
cargo-steamer sends its slow wash 
shoreward. In January the almond 


‘blossoms, in June the figs ripen, and 


all year ’round the pine-fronds stand 


immobile under the noon sun. 
ko 
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easily-understood maps of the key 
places and key problems in the world 
today; maps which aim at emphasiz- 
ing only essential facts, simplified by 
the omission of irrelevant detail. On 
the page opposite each map is a brief 
passage outlining the most pertinent 
and revealing facts concerning each 
place and problem. Some readers may 
already be familiar with Mr. Horra- 
bin’s litthe maps, for he drew those 
used in H. G. Wells’ “Outline of His- 
tory.” In this book his maps cover 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Near 
East, Japan and the Far East, Russia, 


India and the Indian Ocean, Africa, 
and North and South America. 


Soviet China 


RESDERS of Agnes Smedley’s arti- 

cle, “A Day With China’s Red 
Army,” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of TRAVEL, will be inter- 
ested in her new book recently pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press—China’s 
Red Army Marches. This is the first 
complete account in English of one of 
the most inaccessible and least known 
countries in the world today—Soviet 
China, a country as large as France, 
with a population variously estimated 
from fifty to eighty million people. 
It is organized on Soviet principles 
and possesses its own government, its 
own post office, its own coinage and 
its own army. Agnes Smedley, as 
readers of her previous book, “Chinese 
Destinies,” know, is a brilliant writer 
and a sympathetic student of social 
and economic conditions in China. 
China’s Red Army Marches is a book 
which smashes many of the compla- 
cent illusions about conditions in 
China today. In a series of dramatic, 
and at times terrifying stories, it pre- 
sents the history of the founding and 
the growth of China’s Red republic. 
It tells about many desperate strug- 
gles between the Red Army and the 
troops of the Nationalist Government 
during the six campaigns which have 
been carried out by Chiang Kai-shek 
in his futile and costly efforts to ex- 
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tirpate communism from Kiangsi and 
the other Red provinces. There are 
vivid portraits of the communist lead- 
ers, Chu Teh, commander-in-chief of 
the Red Army, and Mau Tse-tung, 
President of the Central Executive 
Committee. There are accounts of the 
day by day life of the soldiers and of 
the various methods which are being 
used to build up communism and win 
over the peasants of China. 

Further information about com- 
munistic China will be found in 
Victor A. Yakhontoff’s The Chinese 
Soviets (Coward-McCann). Victor 
A. Yakhontoff is a former officer of 
the Russian army under the Czar and 
he has just returned from China where 
he has been gathering first-hand in- 
formation. His account of the origin 
and rise of Chinese Soviets is based 
on all available documents and is pre- 
ceded by a short account of the Tap- 
ing Rebellion in the middle of the 
last century. The author discusses 
such questions as: Is communism like- 
ly to succeed in China and in what 
form? How will communism affect 
foreign interests in China? What 
have the Chinese Soviets actually 
achieved and what relations have the 
Soviets to the U.S.S.R.? The appen- 
dix to the book contains the constitu- 
tion, and the land and labor laws of 
the Soviet Republic, the report of the 
President of the Central Executive 
Committee for the Second National 
Congress of Soviets, and many other 
useful documents. 
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A fountain pen loaded with cholera cultures 
with which to sign the death warrant of 
@ city 


The Coming War! 


For the most astounding disclosures as to 
what the nations are doing, how spies are 
being trained, what death dealing inven- 
tions are being created, what spies have 
been caught, what will happen when the 
next war starts. read 


SPIES AND 
THE NEXT WAR 


By RICHARD W. ROWAN 


“A remarkable volume . +. enough to make 
your hair curl.’””—Harry Hansen in N 
W orld-Telegram. 


“Sensational . . . enough to make most 
people lose sleep.’”—N. Y. Post. 

“A biting indictment against war.’’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Illustrated with drawings, codes and 
maps $2.50 


“As exciting as Sherlock Holmes 
—and true!”—N. Y. World Tele- 


gram. 


SPIES | KNEW 


By 
MARTHE McKENNA 


A thrilling new book 
about the Spies with 
whom she worked in the 
Sreat War by the author 
of ‘I Was a Spy.” 


“Absorbing in breath- 
less interest.”"—N. Y. 
Times. 

$2.50 


Emil Ludwig's 


NINE ETCHED 
FROM LIFE 


The master biographer of our generation) 
interprets the great statesmen of modern 
Europe. The nine personalities which he 
etches against the exciting background of 
the present move vividly before you in the 
great game of Empire—Mussolini, Stalin, 
Lloyd George and others who have been 
shaping Europe’s destiny. 

“Vivid human biographies . . . an excit- 
ing contribution to the historical record.”— 
N. Herald Tribune, ‘He gives you an 
intimate and breathing  portrait.”—New 
Yorker. $3.00 


“4s breath-taking and hair-raising 
as Dumas’ ‘Three Pe eeteer ss 2 
- Y. Times 


The Tragic King: 
Richard Il 


By PHILIP LINDSAY 
Technical adviser in the production of the 
film “The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 


Here is the first modern biography of the 
man who, after four hundred years, has 
recently been front page news. 

“One of the truly eventful books of Hog 
many seasons.”’—N, Y. Mirror. 3.00 
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Are You Going to Travelin America? 


If so here are helpful and inspiring 


books that will 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 
Including Southern California 
By L and V. S. BARTLETT 


Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best’ way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. With 
otreet maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
oazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike, $1.00. 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 
The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
t glorious adventure. Illustrated. $1.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
By canoe and house boat down_ the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
swiftly changing spectacle of city, 


own and country spiced by adventure 


ind gay vagrancy,. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and South- 


ern California. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, net $1.75 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today 

TWustratad, $1.00. 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The trees of the wayside, and desert 
and other floral and arboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color, $2.50. 


point the way 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, $1.5v. 


UNDER 
THE 
SKY 

IN 


CALI- one 
FORNIA Teas coc 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The California of mountain, desert 

and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece im color $2.50 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 
Here are the legends and folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Illustrated by C. P. Austin $2.50, 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 

This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an _ intimate 
journey to the greatest coilection of 
natural wonders in the world; from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yeliowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to “See America 
First.” Illustrated $2.50. 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated, $2. 00. 


THE OUT TRAIL 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painied Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored in- 
hapitants. Jllustrated end-papers $1.00 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a_ gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 

Illustrations and maps $1.00. 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELSIE LATHROP 


The standard book on the subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00. 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELSIE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

Lilustrated. 


Quarto, $5.00. 


At All Booksellers ov Direct From the Publishers 
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See FRANCE 


ENcrane 
GERMANY, 
ITALY, OR 


50 


SWITZERLAND 


to 


little money. 


You wouldn't believe it possible for one 
see so much of these countries for so 


But after you have examined 


the delightful up-to-the-minute guides pre- 
pared by that widely experienced traveler, 
Sydney A. Clark, who has spent a year 
abroad gathering material for these books, 


yo 


u will want to rush right off to the 


nearest steamship office. Ile preaches no 


parsimony but shows how to see everything 
worth while, and do everything the way a 
native would do it, places to stop, where 


tn 


bu 
everything at little expense, posts you on 


rates of exchange, tipping, 

living expenses, amusements, ONLY 
and all incidentals, Use these 

guides and you will be able 

to save snowed to extend e 
your itinerary beyond your 

dreams. Z EACH 


eat and how to travel comfortably. 
ig FRANCE—Dazzling Paris 
% with everything worth see- 
saz ing on both banks of the 
Seine; a trip to the battle- 
fields, or one to the chateau 
country, the stately cathe- 
drals, the Riviera, a visit to 
Normandy and Brittany. 


ENGLAND -—From _Nor- 
man Durham down __ to 
Gothic Exeter, from walled 
Chester to the North Sea 
and the cliffs of Dover— 
quaint inns, storied castles, 
glorious cathedrals, roman- 

. tic towns, and plenty of 
time in London. 


ITALY —From Napies and 
Pompeii on to miraculous 
new-old Rome and. thence 
northward through the Hill 
Towns to Florence, Ra- 
venna, Padua, Venice, the 
Lakes, Milan and Genoa, 
with delightful optional 
trips. 


GERMANY — Cologne, 
along the storied Rhine and 
Moselle, Heidelberg, old- 
world Nuremberg and 
Rothenburg, Dresden and 
Leipsig, the Luther and 
Goethe countries, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, Oberam- 
mergau, the Harz Moun- 
tains, and of course, Berlin. 


SWITZERLAND — The 
Playground of the World, 
with its crown of sublime 
mountains and its seven 
jeweled lakes, the famous 
peaks and little-known pic- 
ture towns—the whole of it 
is yours. 


Mr. Clark in his surprisingly complete 
dget shows you amazing ways to see 


At all booksellers or 
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4 West 16th St., New York. 

Please send the Travel Guides checked. 
FRANCE on Fifty Dollars 
ENGLAND on Fifty Dollars 
GERMANY on Fifty Dollars 
ITALY on Vifty Dollars 


LC) SWITZERLAND on Fifty Dollars 


Enclosed find $........ O Send C.O.D. 


You'll be PROUD 
of American ocean luxury 


PLEASED 
with America’s travel value 


SAILING ON YOUR OWN SHIPS TO EUROPE 


Planning a trip to Europe? Then make this pleasant discovery: 
On your own great Cabin liners Manhattan and Washington, you 
will find a distinctive idea of travel luxury. Large rooms perfectly 
appointed; broad sunny decks; air-conditioned dining salons; 
delicious cuisine; courteous, understanding service—all at re- 


MANHATTAN to ee Ls markably moderate fares. It will be a voyage of discovety for 
Oct, 10, Nov. 7, Deco 4 \ ae you... discovery of the American standard of living at sea. 
WASHINGTON S ) 


e Also, in modern Tourist Class you will be delighted with 
the large, hospitable public rooms; broad decks high up in 
the ship; delicious meals served in an aif-conditioned dining 


Oct. 24, Nov. 21, Dec. 14 


PRESIDENT HARDING = 
Oct. 3, Oct. 31, Nov. 28 = 
\ |//E==— salon; gymnasium; swimming pool; talking pictures; a new 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT / 2 : 
Oct. 17, Nov. 14, Dec. conception of Tourist Class comfort, at these low fares: One 
Way $113 (up); Round Trip $204 (up). 
@ The new Washington and the Manhattan are the world’s fastest Cabin 
liners, With theic running mates, the President Harding and President 


Roosevelt, they offer weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and 
Hamburg. See your local agent. His services are free. 


/ UNITED STATES LINES 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents 


\g 
iS 
} 


| No.1 Broadway, New York * Agents Everywhere 


{ 


THE MODERN MODE 


a large perfectly appointed cabin 
like this, to Europe 


EACH $176 (British Ports) 
FOR 2 


$325.60 Round Trip 
WITH PRIVATE SHOWER-BATH AND TOILET 


